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Events in Portugal.—Upon the assembling of the 
Cortes of the kingdom on September 27, the opponents 
of the coalition ministry were conspicuously absent. In 
the speech from the throne, King Manuel outlined the 
policy of the cabinet as, among other things, aimed at the 
religious Orders and their effective (sic) control. Plans 
had been made to proclaim the republic on September 23, 
seize the king, force him to sign a renunciation of the 
crown and embark for some foreign country. The plot 
was revealed to the authorities, who took such measures 
to thwart it that action was postponed. The death of 
Professor Bombarda, at the hands of a crazy man, whom 
he had been treating, precipitated the outbreak. On 
October 2, when the king was presiding at a banquet, 
with which he had honored President-elect Hermes da 
Fonseca, of Brazil, two ships of the navy opened fire on 
the royal palace. The courtiers, counselors and nobles, 
who were present at the banquet, were thrown into a 
panic. They fled and left the king to shift for himself. 
He telephoned to the barracks for troops to keep the in- 
surgents at bay, but there was no response. On October 
4, the king was asked to place himself at the head of a 
body of troops that had remained loyal, but he declined to 
set one part of the army against the other. Rather than 
occasion bloodshed, he slipped away with the other mem- 
bers of the royal family to Gibraltar, where he was re- 
ceived in a manner becoming his rank. He will reside 
in England. A decree of exile has been pronounced 
against all the members of the royal family. 

President Braga, the head of the new government, 
published a “ fundamental decree ” on October 8. Article 
2 revives the decree of August 28, 1767, condemning the 
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3, renewing the decree of May 28, 1834, suppresses 
throughout Portuguese territory all convents, monasteries, 
hospices and religious establishments of every kind. 
Article 8 directs that the goods of the religious be im- 
mediately placed under seal after being listed and ap- 
praised. The property of the Jesuits will be sequestrated 
by the republic; that of the other institutes will be dealt 
with later, according to arrangements to be made be- 
tween the republic and the Church. On October 10, oc- 
curred the funeral of Admiral Candido dos Reis, who 
had taken part in the revolution and had committed 
suicide in the persuasion that it had been crushed. The 
sacking of convents began on Monday, October 3, with 
the usual scenes of ribaldry, profanation and murder. 
Among those murdered were the Superior of the French 
Lazarists and Father Fragues, confessor of the Queen 
mother. Father Espinouze, also a Lazarist, disguised 
himself and effected his escape. 

In most of the Portuguese colonies the proclamation of 
the republic was received with enthusiasm, and the re- 
publican flag of red and green was at once flung to the 
breeze, thus showing that it had been held in readiness. 

President Braga announced a complete cabinet, but 
discord has entered its counsels. The most striking fea- 
ture of the revolution was the large number of officers 
and men of the army and navy that took part in the plot. 

The refusal on the part of the troops that effected the 
revolution to accept a prolonged furlough as offered by 
the provisional government, bodes ill for its peaceful 
permanence. The salary of Bishop Leite de Vasconcellos, 
of Beja, has been stopped, because he left his diocese 
without the necessary government permission. 
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Father Espinouze’s Story—On Wednesday, October 
12, Father Espinouze, the Lazarist who escaped from the 
house of his Congregation in Lisbon, gave the following 
description of the events which came swiftly upon the 
heels of the proclamation of the republic: “ It has been 
reported that the scenes of fury and anti-clerical hate 
and in particular the attack upon the convents were pro- 
voked by shots fired at the mob by the religious, and that 
on entering the convents fire-arms in greater or smaller 
number were found. It is an infamous calumny. Not to 
speak of anybody but ourselves, there was in the Lazarist 
residence of Arroios only one revolver with about sixty 
cartridges. That revolver and about half the cartridges 
! had brought with me from France a year ago. On 
entering the house, after killing the superior and Father 
Fragues, the rioters must have found about thirty cart- 
ridges, but no weapons, for I carried away with me the 
revolver and the other cartridges. It has been asserted 
that the attack on the religious houses was made on the 
spur of the moment and by separate bands. It is not 
true. There was a general movement directed and 
planned beforehand by a number of leaders. Through- 
out the city and at about the same hour, squads com- 
posed of soldiers, civilians and women surrounded all 
In every case the attack was made in the 
same way. I left our residence at about one o'clock in 
the afternoon of Monday, October 3, to find a retreat for 
our Fathers and clerical students; the rioters began to 
gather before three. They wished to prevent the escape 
of anyone, for they spread out while still at a distance 
and approached slowly. It was about six o’clock when 
they had gathered close to the house and began, soldiers, 
civilians and women, to fire at all the windows, while 
some wretches were cutting their way through the door. 
This done, they called for the superiors, Fathers Barros- 
Gomes, the local superior, and Fragues, the visitor. As 
soon as they appeared and before they had spoken a 
word, both were shot. From Wednesday afternoon until 
Saturday, the assassins were on my trail. Several times 
i changed my hiding-place, spending part of the time in 
a sewer; but Saturday evening, a cowherd gave me a 
wretched suit of clothes, put a Republican cockade in my 
buttonhole, and said good-bye to me at the door of his 
stable, which had been my last place of concealment. I 
went boldly through the city to the railway station, al- 
though more than once I thought that I had taken my 
last step. While on the way, I saw a crowd of men and 
women, the latter wearing liberty caps and carrying 
guns, in the act of driving some religious toward the 
Republican camp. There they were held as hostages. 
When I was buying my ticket, I feared that someone 
who knew me might penetrate my disguise, but the train 
started off and I felt reassured. At the frontier, I 
breathed freely, for I was in Spain. When the officers 
of the custom house asked me about my baggage, I told 
them that all I had was on me, and I was thankful that I 
had so much. What I shall never forget is the howling 


the convents. 





of that Lisbon mob as it went surging through the 
streets.” 


Panama Libel Case.—Briefs were filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States on October 21, in what is 
termed the Panama libel case. It will be recalled that 
former President Roosevelt ordered the Department of 
Justice to proceed against the publishers of the New York 
HWorld for giving currency to the charges that there was 
a syndicate of Americans, including Charles P. Taft, 
brother of the President, and Douglas Robinson, brother- 
in-law of former President Roosevelt, who received some 
of the $40,000,000 which the United States paid to the 
French company for the canal property and that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington was cognizant of and had 
supported the plans for the revolution in Panama as a 
result of which the present Republic of Panama seceded 
from the Republic of Columbia. Under orders from Mr. 
Roosevelt the Attorney-General instituted criminal pro- 
ceedings in the courts of the District of Columbia against 
both the World and the Indianapolis News, the latter for 
re-printing the article from the World. An attempt to 
have the defendants removed from their homes to the 
District of Columbia for trial failed owing to an adverse 
decision of United States Circuit Judge Anderson. Be- 
cause of the fact that the Press Publishing Company (the 
corporation owning the World) circulated copies upon 
the reservation at West Point, libel proceedings were then 
brought into the Federal courts. The case was tried be- 
fore Judge Hough in January, 1910. Delancey Nicoll, 
counsel for the World, moved to quash the indictment on 
the ground that the Court had no jurisdiction in the 
case, and the Judge disposed of the case under that mo- 
tion. On February 26, last, the Government entered an 
appeal and it is the subject of this appeal which is now 
the substantial question before the Supreme Court. 


Aerial Voyagers.—Since Andrée’s ill-fated attempt, in 
1897, to reach the north pole by balloon no aerial enter- 
prise has displayed more daring than that undertaken in 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 15, by Mr. Walter Weliman 
in an attempt to cross the Atlantic Ocean. Accompanied 
by an engineer and a crew of four men, Mr. Wellman as- 
cended in the dirigible balloon America, skirted the coast 
in a northeasterly direction to a point off Nantucket, 
where he encountered adverse winds which drove him 
south and west. After remaining in the air for seventy- 
one hours and establishing a new record of 1,000 miles 
for dirigibles, the America was abandoned at sea at a 
point 375 miles off Norfolk, Va., and 250 miles northwest 
of Bermuda, where all the members of her crew were res- 
cued by the British Mailship Trent. 

The fifth international balloon race for the James Gor- 
don Bennett Cup and $4,750 in prizes was started on Oc- 
tober 17, when ten large airships, representing four dif- 
ferent nations, ascended from St. Louis, Mo. The longest 
flight recorded is that accomplished by the German balloon 
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Dusseldorff II, which landed at Kiskisink, Quebec, about 
1,100 miles from the starting point. The fate of two New 
York aeronauts who sailed away in the America II is 
a matter of conjecture. It is believed that their balloon 
descended in the Canadian wilderness of the Northern 
Quebec Province. 


Census Frauds Discovered.—Suspecting the returns of 
the new census which showed an enormous growth for 
a number of western cities, E. Dana Durand, the Direc- 
tor of the Census Bureau, ordered an investigation, the 
results of which appeared in an announcement that gross 
frauds had been perpetrated. A letter from President 
Taft to Mr. Durand directs that persons implicated in the 
frauds be prosecuted. Cities specifically mentioned as be- 
ing affected by the false returns are Tacoma, Seattle and 
Aberdeen, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Boise, Ida., and Fort Smith, Ark., but it is stated that 
there are many others. The result of a second enumera- 
tion of Tacoma gives that city a population of 82,972, an 
increase of 45,258 or an increase of 120 per cent. over 
the population of 1900. The first figures given for Ta- 
coma were 116,268, which would have meant a further 
addition of 40 per cent. The discovery has tended to dis- 
credit greatly the census returns for the whole country. 
Attention was called to similar errors in former censuses, 
but there is here a great danger against which we have 
apparently no adequate safeguard. 


New York Central Development.—The New York 
Central Railroad plans a six-track road across the state, 
of which several portions have already been completed. 
Since 1907 it has expended, or has arranged to spend, 
upwards of $1,500,000,000 on improvements in the state, 
and is able to handle more than twice the freight offered. 
This is the testimony of Chief Engineer Kittridge, of 
the New York Central, before the up-state Public Ser- 
vice Commission in defence of the road’s petition for 
permission to build the Buffalo, Rochester and Eastern 
Railroad. Mr. Kittridge said that $22,790,000 had al- 
ready been expended on the New York City terminal, 
which is expected to cost $100,000,000. 


Canada.—The meeting called by the Archbishop of 
Montreal to condemn the insults of Nathan, mayor of 
Rome, was held in the Champ de Mars, 25,000 people 
attending. The City Council passed resolutions on the 
subject in the name of three-quarters of the population 
of the city. Five of the aldermen, Protestants, refused 
to agree. They were not present when the resolutions 
were proposed, though the mayor delayed the opening of 
the council for half an hour so as to ensure, if possible, 
a full attendance. Coming in later, they wished to make 
speeches. The Mayor, telling them the subject was no 
longer under discussion, allowed them to register their 
disagreement and nothing more. The Protestant Minis- 
terial Alliance wrote to rebuke the council for interfering 





with what did not concern it. They might have remem- 
bered the comments of James I, in “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” on the admonishing of Dalgarno by Prince 
Charles and Buckingham. But it is hard to get out of min- 
isters’ heads the notion that they have a special com- 
mission to watch over the actions of the civil power. 
The Holy Father has telegraphed his acknowledgments 
to the Archbishop and the Mayor. The ministers are 
still preaching valiantly, if not altogether sensibly, against 
Father Vaughan.——The students of McGill University 
had, with the approval of the University authorities, a 
theatre night. They marched in procession to the play- 
house, where speeches were made by the President of the 
students and the Viceprincipal of the University, who is 
also Dean of the Faculty of Letters. The curtain then 
rose on the play selected for the entertainment and im- 
provement of the young men. Its name was “ The Mid- 
night Sons, ;” its character may be known from the fact 
that it was styled, “ The Latest Broadway Success.” As 
some, at least, of the students, are not disinclined to re- 
produce in real life the scenes they saw enacted, their 
theatre night must have been most beneficial to their 
morals. The Protestant Ministerial Alliance seems to 
have had nothing to say on the subject. Senator J. D. 
McGregor has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia, in succession to the late Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Fraser. 








Great Britain.—There is a prospect of the settlement 
of the shipyard lock-outs. Out of 20,000 miners on 
strike in South Wales, 9,000 have returned to work. 
The Government has yielded at last to public opinion and 
has appointed Lord Kitchener to the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence. The Trades Unions of Walthamstow 
have determined to oppose Sir John Simon, the newly- 
appointed Solicitor General, unless he promises that the 
Government bring in a bill destructive of the Osborne 
Judgment, which forbids the employment of Trades 
Union funds for the payment of members of parliament 
pledged to the Labor Council.——The Protestant Alli- 
ance is issuing a manifesto urging all representative 
bodies to petition the Government to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, for the 
suppression and prohibition of religious orders in the 
United Kingdom. It declares that Britain is becoming 
the dumping-ground of such undesirables, and that in- 
action on the part of the Government may lead to 
serious trouble——Heavy gales swept over the British 
Isles on October 13 and 14, and there have been many 





wrecks with much loss of life. Besides others the 
steamer Cranford was lost with all hands, 23 in number ; 
the Heathfield, carrying 22, of whom only 2 were saved ;- 


the Ville de Rochfort, carrying 26, of whom 3 were saved ; 
the St. David’s life boat was also wrecked, losing 3 men, 


and there was great loss of boats and lives in the fishing: 


Prinee Francis, of Teck, the Queen’s brother, 
Two more Anglican ministers have 


fleet. 
died Cctober 22. 
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‘ome into the Church in consequence of the Brighton 
troubles, Messrs. A. G. Shoppee and E. R. Shebbeare. The 
latter was one of the curates of the Annunciation. A num- 
ber of persons from the congregation of the two churches 
have also been received——On the day after the 
Portuguese Revolution consols fell to 7974, the lowest 
figures since 1847. They are standing now at about 80. 


Ireland.—There is now an apparent consensus of 
opinion that the Veto Conference has reached an under- 
standing, and that Federal Home Rule is one of the 
questions agreed on. The London Chronicle, an authori- 
tative Liberal organ, states that Ireland’s claim is irresis- 
tible, and that the knowledge that Irish self-government 
is to be followed by similar measures for the other 
divisions of the Kingdom will secure a more general 
support for the Irish scheme.——Protests have been sent 
in by most of the public Boards, and there is a strong 
outery in the country, against the action of the Govern- 
ment in seriously reducing the allocation to Irish public 
bodies out of the Local Taxation Accounts. This affects 
the maintenance of all public institutions depending on 
the rates. Educational grants are still further reduced, 
although the average cost per pupil was already down to 
$15 a year, while it was over $100 in England. The 
excuse is that most of these grants, especially those for 
education, came from the liquor tax, and that the rev- 
enue from this source has been greatly reduced. One 
complainant interpreted the Government's action as put- 
ting a premium upon intemperance, especially since, in 
spite of the decline in liquor, there was an increase in 
the general Revenue.——The annual Conference of the 
Irish Catholic Truth Society was held in Dublin, October 
12 and 13, Archbishop Healy presiding. There was a 
large attendance of prelates, clergy and representative 
lavmen. Papers were read by Bishop O'Donnell, of 
Raphoe, on “A Catholic’s Knowledge of Catholic 
Truth ;” by Rev. J. Gwynne, S.J., on “ Our Waifs and 
Strays; by Mgr. Hallinan, on “ Primary Education in 
Ireland,” and by Mr. Shane Leslie, on “ The Social Posi- 
tion of Catholics.” Practical action was taken in con- 
nection with the questions discussed in regard to Charity 
organization, the extension of religious teaching, Catholic 
control in education and the diffusion of Catholic 


literature. 


France.—\M. Briand appears to have extricated the 
country successfully from the danger which menaced 
it recently in the railroad strike. The attitude of 
the reservists in responding to the call for service 
though many of them were railroad men, has left the 
impression that the army, which is France’s last hope, is 
still loyal. An English observer of the Picardy army 
maneuvers is convinced that the main body has not been 
affected by the efforts of Hervé and others to teach them 
rebellion. He adds that the corps of generals contain 





men whose professional attainments are equal, if not 
superior, to those of any army in the world. The same 
praise is given to the lower officers. The infantry alone 
needs toning up. 

There is stil! another battle that Briand has to fight, 
viz., with his own party. Combes and Pelletan have de- 
clared open war on him. They convoked a Congress at 
Rouen, and formed a new group of Socialists and Radi- 
cals, thus separating themselves from the Alliance 
Démocratique Républicaine. Apart from their personal 
dislike of Briand their political grievance is opposition 
to his scheme of appeasement. Briand, however, protests 
that he is not surrendering to the Right. In the Con- 
gress, a division manifested itself on the subject of pro- 
portional representation, which was voted down by 3 
to 1. This dissension is thought to forebode disaster for 
the new coalition. 

The Petit Bleu gives a picture of the crime rampant 
in Paris at the present time. Assassinations during the 
day, stabbings at night; robbery, murder, assaults every- 
where by organized gangs who commit crime just to 
show that “they have not white livers.” The police are 
powerless, the enemy are too much for them. One of the 
most distinguished criminal judges, Albanel, informs the 
public that out of the 6,000 accused in his court, half 
were minors under 16. He was startled by the callous- 
ness of the young criminals. The number is increasing 
yearly. 


Centenary of Berlin’s University.—The celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the University of Berlin 
began October 11. One of the greatest gatherings of 
learned men from all parts of the world together with the 
royalty and members of the diplomatic and official life 
of Germany attended the impressive ceremonies, America 
took a large part in the celebration. The generosity 
of American philanthropists in the matter of educational 
foundations has long been followed with keen interest by 
Emperor William, and last year he began a systematic 
effort to induce his own subjects, able to do so, to follow 
the example of American men of wealth. The effort 
proved so successful that the Emperor found it possible 
to. make the University of Berlin on its hundredth birth- 
day, a present of $2,250,000, the richest endowment ever 
collected in continental Europe for educational purposes. 
Other gifts, exceeding $100,000, were announced. The 
larger sum, as indicated by the Emperor in his presenta- 
tion speech, will be used to create institutions where 
specialized scientific investigators could work without 
the burden of teaching. Because of a lack of such oppor- 
tunity, he added, natural science investigation had not 
kept pace with the literary and other scholarly develop- 
ments of the university—The success attending the cele. 
bration of the first centenary of the University of Berlin 
has caused immense gratification to the Emperor and the 
Government, who did all in their power to make the 
celebration a splendid one. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





What Portugal Looks Like 


The Kingdom of Portugal, or the Republic of Portu- 
gal, or whatever it is now, has an area of about 34,528 
square miles. It is thus a trifle larger than the State of 
Maine, which is about 33,000. From north to south it 
is in the vicinity of 360 miles long, and from east to west 
about 100, and is divided into six provinces. Forming an 
integral part of it, however, are the lands discovered by 
Prince Henry the Navigator, the Azores, whicn are 740 
miles away in the Atlantic, and which contain 1,005 
square miles; and also Madeira, which is 500 miles dis- 
tant, and comprises 505 square miles. It has also col- 
onies in Asia and Africa, which have an area of 639,285 
square miles, with about three or four million inhabitants. 

Some one has compared European Portugal to a huge 
fortress, and has suggested that as an explanation 
of how through so many difficult centuries the nation 
remained independent. Added to this, however, were 
two other elements of its success in achieving and holding 
this position : the hardiness of the peop'e who sprung from 
such a soil and the advent of a great man at one epoch 
of their history, Alfonso Henriquez, who in the eyes of 
the Portuguese is equal to the Cid Campeador of Spain. 
His memory has always remained as an inspiration. At 
the present time, however, it is largely effaced from 
the national mind. Henriquez was very merciful to the 
Moors, though they were bitter enemies of the cross. 
Those who now rule Portugal delight in trampling on the 
cross and killing and expelling any Portuguese who is 
conspicuous for his or her Christianity. 

Henriquez achieved the independence of his country 
about the time of the Second Crusade, and it is curious 
that the English, who have become so identified with 
Portugal, made their appearance in those struggles 
for national independence. John of Gaunt was there in 
the 14th century with 5,000 Englishmen fighting against 
the Castilians. 

Geologically, Portugal is like a continuation of Spain, 
but it is more fertile, and has a milder climate. It has 
many rich valleys and alluvial plains watered by count- 
less rivers and springs, and its tropical heat is tempered 
by the breezes of the sea and mountains. It was a great 
agricultural country in olden times, but on its farms of 
20 acres to-day there are no means of using modern 
machinery, and hence the plough is still only a piece of 
hard wood which, after the work is over is carried from 
the field, slung on the neck of the oxen, so that the 
ploughman plodding homeward forms the same picture 
that Virgil gives us of the peasant of Italy in his day. 

The popular idea of Portugal is that it is a second 
Spain; that the country is inaccessible, the people lazy, 
the language impossible, and the literature poor. You 
would get that impression from a Spaniard if he were 





speaking to you about the country next to his; but it must 
be remembered that Spain and Portugal are like two 
men sitting on a bench, back to back and not talking to 
each other. The Spaniards, however, are not alone in that 
harsh verdict about Portugal. A French diplomat who 
left it just before the recent revolution, does not hesitate 
to say very bitter things about its manners and methods. 
In a letter written a few days ago to the Editor of 
the Univers, while excusing himself to the Portuguese 
patriots, he says that everything in Portugal while he 
was there wore a sombre hue and put him in a very 
pessimistic mood. 

The people seemed to him quite unlike the other Latin 
races ; French, Spanish and Italian. They were hard and 
inhospitable, and gave scant consideration to foreigners. 
Possibly, he thought this was due to the high cost 
of living, which is greater at Lisbon than any- 
where else in Europe; possibly, also, it was the result 
of long years of subjection to English domination that 
made them ready to regard any kind of an outsider as 
an enemy. As a matter of fact England is not its only 
master. Its railroads are owned by Frenchmen; the 
Lisbon tramways, which are extremely well managed, 
belong to Americans. The great Bank of Portugal is 
only a succursal of the Crédit Lyonnais. The other 
financial concerns are in the hands of Jews, who almost 
monopolize them; and all the great industries of the 
country are managed by English, French and Germans. 
The Portuguese are few and count for little. 

While naturally resenting this servitude in their own 
country, they have nevertheless taken to copying foreign 
fashions, and like all imitators fall into ridiculous exag- 
gerations. Thus they have adopted the French vapor- 
ings about the Rights of Man, which are absurd enough 
in the literature and politics of France, but in Portugal 
are preached with a feeling akin to ferocity, So, too, Por- 
tuguese Freemasonry is more rabid, more secret and more 
underground in its workings. It is grossly fanatical, 
almost barbarous, and drums into the ranks of the order 
the worst ruffians of the slums. 

The notorious corruption of their politicians has also 
contributed to spoil the temper of the people, and has 
made them ripe for the bloodiest kind of a revolution ; 
but singularly enough the first blow in the present up- 
rising was struck by the army and navy. No doubt 
there was as much discontent among the defenders of 
the, nation as with the people; but they have acted like 
the man who jumped into the river to keep out of the 
rain. No one can foretell the consequences to the world 
at large of what has just taken place. Will such soldiers 
be guardians of the rights of civilians, and shall we have 
a military dictatorship ? 

Lisbon, the principal theatre of this national tragedy, 
is considered to be better situated as a city than any 
other capital on the eastern hemisphere, except, perhaps, 
Constantinople. As you approach by water the pano- 
rama is very striking. Before you the city rises tier over 
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tier above the river which widens at its feet into a vast 
bay. But it is a city without monuments, and its water 
front is marred by industrial and commercial excrescences. 
The three royal palaces evoke no architectural interest in 
visitors, and the great royal residence of the Necessidades, 
which the fleet bombarded the other day, has the air of 
a barracks or a cloister; cold, gloomy and bare. The 
Government buildings are somewhat better,and seen from 
the Tagus form a fair enough group, but they cannot 
compare with what you see in other great cities. The 
churches are numerous but not artistic, except perhaps 
one, that of St. Jerome in the Belem quarter, and even 
that has a style all its own, or rather it has several 
styles, Gothic, Hindoo and Arabian. They call it 
Manuelian. 

A peculiar thing about Lisbon, indeed a somewhat sin- 
ister arrangement in the light of actual happenings, is 
that the city is built on a number of separate hills. 
In the old town are depressions which are really gullies, 
though they serve as streets, which you have to descend 
and ascend continually by flights of steps, and which 
mortise into each other in the most irritating fashion. 
Some of them bore a very evil reputation for midnight 
murders in bygone times, and a revolutionist would not 
want a better place for a barricade or butchery. 

Byron was there in 1809 but he turned away from it 
depressed, though his first impressions were favorable, 
for he says: 


‘What beauties does Lisboa first unfold! 
Her image floating on that noble tide, 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 
And now whereon a thousand keels do ride. 
But whoso entereth within that town, 
That shining far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
"Mid many things unsightly to strange ee.” 


The city has 64 churches and about 200 chapels. The 
former monasteries, mostly magnificent buildings situ- 
ated at the most elevated points, were long ago con- 
fiscated and the monks expelled. They are now taken 
for public purposes. There are plenty of schools, but 
the illiteracy of the country at large is very high. As 
much as 80 per cent. of the people can neither read nor 
write. 

When one looks around at the splendid old ecclesias- 
tical structures in Lisbon, which are no longer used for 
the service of God, but are abandoned or appropriated 
by the State, it is easy to see how absurd is the theory 
that the present revolution was chiefly a protest of the 
people against mortmain, or the tying up of large prop- 
erties by the religious corporations. Whatever may have 
been the case in the past, there is now no mortmain in 
Portugal. For instance, the two houses of Parliament 
hold their sessions in the old monastery of St. Bento. 
The Carmo church has been converted into an Archzolo- 
gical Museum. The great National Library is filled, 





for the most part, with old theological works and ecclesi- 
astical histories taken from the suppressed monasteries. 
The Academy of Fine Arts has a valuable and interesting 
collection of gold and silver plate which are spoils from 
the same sources. The monastery of Belem is used as a 
foundling asylum. The theatre of St. Carlos was for- 
merly a dwelling for ecclesiastics. In a word, the ques- 
tion of mortmain has long been disposed of by Govern- 
ment robbery. Nor is there any hope of its ever being 
revived. The present Revolutionary Minister of Justice 
Costa proclaimed it only the other day to the entire 
world. 

“The legislation of the Marquis of Pombal, which 
was made in the eighteenth century,” he says, “ still ex- 
ists in Portugal as well as the law of 1834 for religious 
men, and of 1864 for religious women. In virtue of 
such legislation, no religious congregation has any legal 
existence in Portugal.” Costa declares that first of all 
the Jesuits are considered to be traitors to their coun- 
try and are forever banished from their native land. As 
we know, they were the first victims of the present revolt. 

“The purely contemplative congregations,” the Min- 
ister continues, “ can allege no kind of pretext for having 
infringed the law of 1834 and 1864. Those who are 
devoted to teaching have been only tolerated in virtue of 
a dictatorial decree of 1901, but a dictatorial decree can- 
not be recognized in a Republic, and hence they are to 
be dissolved forthwith. Native religious are to be sent 
to their own cities if they so desire; the others are to be 
set at liberty, but precautions will be taken to prevent 
their coming together again in communities. Foreigners, 
men and women, will be expelled. As for the Jesuits, 
there shall be complete and immediate confiscation. For 
the present, inventories are to be made of the property 
of the other congregations,” which means they are to be 
seized. 

After such a pronouncement, it is simply absurd to 
talk about mortmain. For more than a hundred years, 
religious congregations have had no title to property in 
Portugal at all, and consequently could not very well tie 
it up. Nor can the unfortunate members of these con- 
gregations be charged with “competing upon unfair 
terms with taxed and wage-paying industries.” 

Looking over the list of industries in Lisbon we find 
that there are shops for gold and silverware and jewelry ; 
there are spinning and weaving mills, iron foundries, 
and manufactories of silk, hats, boots, cutlery, stoneware, 
tobacco, chemicals, soap, paper, steel, etc. It would be 
very difficult to conceive how bodies of men and especially 
of women could compete in any of these enterprises, 
when they have no legal guarantee that they can remain 
twenty-four hours in the country. There is not even 
competition in the schools. Where the illiteracy of the 
people runs up to 80 per cent., it is clear that there are 
no teachers to compete with. Indeed Mme. G. Le Roy- 


Liberge, in her “ Trois Mois de Portugal,” informs us 
that in 1857 a venerable priest, finding that there was 
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no one even to look after the sick poor, and that the 
Street children were abandoned after the Spanish re- 
ligious for one reason or another had given them up, 
called in some French Sisters who took up the work. 
They visited the poor, opened houses of relief, taught 
catechism and the like. 

That went on till 1864, when a law was made closing 
up all their establishments. In some way or other it 
was ineffective, and then another similar law was passed 
in 1901. That, too, was made inoperative, chiefly because 
a rich woman, the Duchess of Pamela, who had opened 
a number of kitchens for the poor, and was spending 
50,000 francs a year in that charity, went to the Govern- 
ment officials and told them: “If you close the House 
of the Good Shepherd, I shall stop my 50,000 francs, 
and let you look after your poor.” Other influential 
women who were interested in the same way in other 
public charities did likewise and the operation of the 
law was stopped, but the law itself was not repealed. 

It is chiefly against the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
that the accusation is leveled of cutting into other peo- 
ple’s work. But as these noble women devote themselves 
to protecting young girls from vice, and in sheltering 
the abandoned women of the streets, and giving them 
by means of laundry work and sewing an opportunity 
to exist, and enabling them when they leave the refuge, 
reformed and purified, to earn an honest living, thus 
saving the Government millions of dollars in hospitals 
and prisons for these castaways of society, they surely 
cannot be blamed. If that is cutting into other people’s 
industries it is an offense that may not only be tolerated 
but encouraged. 

It is very much to be regretted that the readers of 
newspapers accept as Gospel truths, the declarations of 
demagogues who are working solely for their own 
pockets or political preferment. To say, for instance, 
that the revolutionists of Portugal in expelling the re- 
ligious are working in the interest of the secular priests, 
is simply mockery, and on the face of what is occurring 
in France, it is inconceivable how any one can dare to 
believe for a moment such travesties of the truth. If 
we are bidden by an American paper in the very far 
west not to declaim against such confiscations because 
even in our country, “the suppression of Episcopalian 
church endowments in Virginia by Thomas Jefferson 
caused baptismal founts to be used as horse-troughs,” 
we are not going to admit that acts of such a nature which 
are worthy of the Huns and Vandals were prompted by 
purely economic or benevolent motives; nor is the whole 
wretched business going to enhance our respect for 
‘Thomas Jefferson who permitted such things to happen 
in the carrying out of his program of disestablishment. 
3ut it must be borne in mind that Jefferson merely 
disestablished. He did not confiscate the property of 
the Church, as the Revolutionists of Portugal are doing 
so shamelessly, and that is the real point at issue. 

Such is in brief the condition of Portugal. The world is 





now wondering what the six months’ dictatorship which 
is announced as absolutely necessary before the new Re- 
public gets on its feet is going to do to remove the stigma 
of political corruption and fanatical anticlericalism which 
is on the nation. It wants to know what this bankrupt 
country is going to do to replace the voluntary educa- 
tors and the devoted servants of the poor whom it has 
thrust out of their homes as unworthy to breathe the air 
of Portugal; and it wants to know how it is going to 
keep its hand on Madeira and the Azores which every 
body says are coveted by both England and Germany, 
and finally how it is going to retain possession of its 
African territory. Will there not be an International 
Conference convoked to consider whether it is not ad- 
visable for Portugal to relinquish its African possessions ? 
English papers are already beginning to tell blood-curd- 
ling stories about the slave trade there. X. 


The Catholic Church the Foe of Education? 


It is not often that attention is given in these pages to 
newspaper reports of popular pulpit pronouncements, 
most of which have a merely ephemeral interest. If an 
exception is made in the case of a recent attack on the 
educational policy of the Church, it is not because of 
the damage that may accrue to us from an unproved 
accusation, nor because of the prominence or prestige 
of the man who made that accusation, but because, com- 
ing as it did in answer to an interview given by a dis- 
tinguished visitor to our country, it calls for emphatic 
denial and prompt repudiation at the hands of American 
Catholics. It is, in a sense, a duty which hospitality 
imposes on us to put the matter before a fairminded 
American public and allow them to judge. 

In reply to an interview dated October 11, given by 
Cardinal Logue, Primate of all Ireland, in which His 
Eminence expressed an optimistic opinion of the future 
of Catholicity in America, Reverend Doctor Aked, of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, came forward 
with the statement that “ the Catholic Church, through 
all the ages, has been the unrelenting foe of liberty and 
education.”” He adds “ Drive a Catholic into a corner 
by argument, ask him if Catholics are not less educated 
than Protestants, and he will say: ‘ Yes, but are you right 
sure that education has all the blessings that you ascribe 
to it.” (The Washington Times, October 11, 1910). 

It must, indeed, be a strange study of the history of 
education that results in such a conviction as Dr. Aked’s. 
More remarkable still is Dr. Aked’s expectation that 
educated people in this country will agree with him. 
Perhaps in England, whence he recently came, the his- 
tory of education may be taught without mention of the 
work which the Catholic Church has done and is doing 
in the field of education. But here, let Dr. Aked know, 
every pupil in our normal schools, every teacher in our 
primary public schools, and many who have never special- 
ized in educational matters could tell him of a chapter 
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in educational history which apparently is a sealed book 
to him. Evidently he has never read of the sacrifices 
which the early Christians made to secure the education 
of their children at a time when it would have been so 
easy for the Church to maintain her alleged program 
of ignorance. He has never read the statutes and canons 
of councils, the decrees of popes, bishops and monastic 
chapters on educational matters. Seemingly he has never 
heard of Bede, Rhabanus, Gerbert, the monks of St. 
Gall, who, before and during the Carolingian revival 
of letters, put education in the foreground of their civil- 
izing activity and rated it second only to sanctity. How, 
unless hopelessly behind the times in educational history, 
could Dr. Aked have the audacity, in a reply to the 
successor of St. Patrick, to cast a slur on the Church 
which in Ireland and through the instrumentality of Irish 
monks on the continent of Europe, preserved the Greek 
and Latin classics and handed down to the modern world 
the literary treasures of pagan antiquity? 

The free parochial schiools of medieval times, estab- 
lished and supported by rhe Church; the monastic schools 
for externs as well as for the inmates of the monastery ; 
the universities that grew out of the cloistral and cath- 
edral schools or were founded by explicit papal enact- 
ment ; the interference of the Popes, over and over again, 
in favor of education ;—these are but a few of the facts 
which every student of history knows, and which give 
the lie to Dr. Aked’s accusation. The religious orders 
of men and women founded and maintained by the 
Church for educational work are living witnesses to re- 
fute his calumny. Perhaps Dr. Aked is American enough 
to appreciate the practical consideration that it costs the 
Catholic Church in America millions of dollars annually 
to maintain more than five thousand parochial schools 
in which 1,300,000 children are taught by a trained body 
of 30,000 teachers. If, as he contends, the Church is the 
unrelenting foe of education, why does she exact volun- 
tary tribute for so large an undertaking from people 
who are already taxed by the State for educational pur- 
poses? Why does she assume the additional burden of 
supporting academies, high schools and colleges, and 
why does the hierarchy of the United States appeal year 
after year to the laity of the country for the upkeep of 
a Catholic University at Washington? The facts speak 
for themselves, and a fairminded American public is not 
slow to understand the import of these facts. 

It is true we have in our Church a large number of 
illiterates. But, whose is the fault? In the countries 
from which the illiterates come education is, to a large 
extent, in the hands of the Church’s enemies. In Ireland 
(from which but few of the illiterates come) Catholic 
education has been obliged during the last seventy years 
to build out of the ruins left by penal laws and tyrannical 
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estantism proclaim the benefits of purely secular educa- 
tion. In other countries, from which the illiterates do 
come, nagging interference, unjust discrimination, the 
tyranny of petty officialdom, and ultimate confiscation 
and exile are the lot meted out to the Catholic teaching 
orders. 

We do, as Dr. Aked contends, sometimes question 
whether education is always an unmixed blessing. Is all 
education good? Is there not a fallacy in the argument: 
the right kind of education is beneficial ; this is education, 
therefore it is beneficial? Let the American people judge 
whether education which is not only non-religious but 
anti-religious and anti-moral, is something to be proud 
of. Let them judge in the light of recent revelations 
concerning what is taught in our universities, colleges 
and high-schools. Let them ponder the results of in- 
vestigations into the moral conditions prevailing in 
schools to which little children are implicitly trusted by 
their parents, and out of which they sometimes come 
ruined in body and soul. A little more reflective thought, 
a little more consideration of the facts of history, a little 
more regard for logic and there would perhaps be a little 
less haste to fling taunts at the Church which has done 
so much for education in the best sense of the word. 

WILLIAM TURNER. 


Stone for Bread 


At the Protestant Episcopal convention in Cincinnati 
the Bishops made unanimously the following declara- 
tion: 

“In reply to a Memorial signed by over eleven hun- 
dred clergymen, addressed to the House of Bishops with 
regard to Canon 19, adopted by the General Convention 
in 1907, the Bishops would assure the memorialists of 
their sympathy with the anxiety expressed lest the clause 
in question should be misinterpreted as making light of 
the importance either of sound teaching in our congrega- 
tions in accordance with the Church’s received doctrine, 
or of a commission to teach in the Church’s name. 

“The clause which restricts to the Bishop the right 
to give permission to those who are not ministers of this. 
church to make addresses in any of our churches on 
special occasions, was not intended to alter, and cannot 
be fairly interpreted as in the least degree modifying 
the position of the church as expressed in the prayer- 
book and ordinal, which restricts the ministry of the 
Word and the Sacraments in our congregations to men 
who have received episcopal ordination. 

“The Bishops are disposed to regard this declaration 
as almost unnecessary except as a matter of courtesy 
and respect to the number and character of the memor- 
ialists ; since the Canon, at first popularly misnamed and 
misunderstood as an ‘Open Pulpit Canon,’ and perhaps 
in a few instances misused, is now generally recognized 
as containing nothing to disturb the order or disquiet 
the peace of the church.” 
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The clause in Canon 19 to which this Declaration 
refers reads as follows :— 

“ Provided, that nothing herein shall be so construed as 

to prevent the Bishop of any Diocese or Mis- 
sionary District from giving permission to Christian men 
who are not Ministers of this church, to make addresses 
in the church on special occasions.”’ 

The law that was amended in 1907 forbade any per- 
son to officiate in Episcopal churches “ without sufficient 
evidence of his being duly licensed or ordained to min- 
ister in this church.” The amendment certainly changed 
this. These bishops answer the petition of their children 
by a declaration which apparently is intentionally am- 
biguous so that it may be understood in a way to suit 
the Broad as well as the High Churchman, and bind no 
official to any one course of action. Nevertheless it does 
allow “ ministers of the word and sacraments in” other 
“ congregations,” who have not received episcopal ordin- 
ation, to make addresses to Protestant Episcopal congre- 
gations, and to see that in the inner minds of some at 
least of the Bishops such addresses are really a ministry 
of the Word, one need only note that the Chairman of 
the Committee which drafted this Declaration was Bishop 
Doane of Albany, who wrote the following interpretation 
of the Canon in 1907. 

The Canon “ does mean that there are men not in our 
Orders, not authorized in any technical sense to officiate 
in our churches, who have a message to deliver, a mes- 
sage from God, which our people need to hear, and can 
now, without any apparent violation of our Canon Law 
or any interference with the teaching of the preface of 
the ordinal.” The learned prelate acted on this interpre- 
tation, it is to be supposed, when he invited a Presby- 
terian minister to address his flock. 

Comparing then the Canon, the Declaration, the In- 
terpretation and the action of the chairman, we must 
come to the conclusion, that either these bishops are lack- 
ing in ordinary intelligence, or else that they design to 
prevent their memorialists from abandoning the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church. 

This latter seems more probable, in that they claim 
that the “ Open Pulpit Canon ” “ is now generally recog- 
nized as containing nothing to disturb the order or dis- 
quiet the peace of the church.” Therefore we are ex- 
pected to conclude that there are no members of the 
Episcopal church who are disturbed or disquieted by 
principles which place their ministers, in the estimate 
of reasonable people, on the same level with other Prot- 
estant ministers. Surely catholic-minded Episcopalians 
are placed in a more ludicrous position by this Declara- 
tion than they were before; for now they have been 
made a laughing stock by being told by the bishops, high- 
churchmen chiefly, who drafted the Declaration, that it 
was “ almost unnecessary except as a matter of courtesy” 
to their weak intelligences to declare that Canon 19 “ can- 
not be fairly interpreted” by them “as in the least de- 
gree modifying the position of the church, etc.” 





The Associated Press also informs us that the Epis- 
copalian bishops have put forth a “ Decree,” in which 
they assert that Jews who have been converted to the 
Episcopalian faith may continue the Jewish rites, festivals 
and ceremonies of their forefathers as historical and 
racial traditions, provided they do so as a matter of 
morality, or for sanitary reasons, but not as a form of 
religion.” 

Imagine St. Paul putting forth such a Decree. Far 
more certainly we would hear him saying to such Chris- 
tians: “O senseless Galatians who hath bewitched you 
that you should not obey the truth.” ‘“ You are made 
void of Christ. You are fallen from grace” 
(Gal. 3: 5-4.) 

Is it to be supposed now that we shall see Episcopalian 
churches opened on Saturdays and other Jewish festivals 
as synagogues for their Jewish-Episcopalians? 

All these actions of the Protestant Episcopal church 
are only so many signs to the Catholic of the true char- 
acter of that branch which was severed from the Trunk 
in the 16th century. It is Protestant as its name tells 
us and as the majority of its ministers and members 
believe. Even the leading newspaper of the high- 
church men is brought to admit this; After proclaim- 
ing loudly the title American Catholic for the past 
few months, one of them in a recent issue throws 
over the whole contention in the following remarkable 
words : 

“When a vote on the name was commonly understood 
to be a purely educative measure with no real expecta- 
tion that it would be adopted, it was proper that the 
enunciation of the Catholic character of the American 
Church should be expressed in the name proposed. Now 

we simply will not take the responsibility for 
adopting, by a small majority, a measure that might dis- 
rupt the church in many dioceses.” —(The Living Church, 
October 15, 1910). 

Perhaps the following resolution which was passed at 
a Pre-convention Conference helped the Editor to change 
his views. 

“ As essential elements in that comprehensive charac- 
er” (a very true description of the Protestant Episcopal 
church), “ we receive the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as containing all things necessary to 
salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith: holding the Nicene Creed as the suf- 
ficient summary of the Christian Faith, etc.” 

"Surely a body which can propose to put forth such 
statements is “ Protestant to the core, and can never be 
anything more,” as a prominent Episcopalian lawyer 
declared. A clerical delegate hit the nail square on the 
head when he said :— 

“There is no question of the Protestantism of the 
Methodists or the Baptists, as they do not need to use 
the name ‘ Protestant’ in their titles. But there are 
some in our church whose Protestantism is not greatly 
manifest and we need the word.” 
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We can not do better in conclusion than to quote Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s description of the Anglican ship in 
1851. “Of conflict and clamor it has enough. Within 
all is dissension, contention, strife. It is no wonder it 
does not move. If its chief commander set the sails in 
one direction, his mate will trim them oppositely on 
another mast. If one rows forward, the other strikes 
backward. And, still more strange, there are those who 
applaud, and think their bark is going bravely on, because 
one out of twenty engaged in its direction pulls alone 
against the rest.”—(Essays, Vol. I, p. 339). 

W. L. H. 


A Russian Irishman 


There is scarcely a country in the world where some 
Irish name of distinction does not call to mind the exiles 
who formerly sought freedom of worship far from their 
own sad isle. France, Spain, Italy, Austria, welcomed the 
O’Briens, O’Connors, O’Keefes, Taaffes, MacMahons, 
or FitzGeralds. But the Irish pushed still further afield, 
and we find many citizens of Irish descent in Russia. 
The name of O’Rourke has been recently much in evi- 
dence in the Slav Press on the occasion of the centenary 
of the battle of Varvarin. In this and many other en- 
gagements an O’Rourke led the Russian and Serb bat- 
talions to victory, and a monument to him has just been 
erected on the plain where the Turks were routed in 
1810. Of the many unequal combats in which the nu- 
merically inferior Christian forces defeated the Moslems, 
none has been more glorious than that of Varvarin. There- 
fore there is none in which the younger Serb genera- 
tion takes more pride; and the commemorations were 
carried out with great pomp. Russia was officially rep- 
resented and the family of the heroic Count Joseph Cor- 
nelius O’Rourke were specially invited by the Serb Govy- 
ernment to attend. Count Nicholas O’Rourke, grand- 
son of the famous general, although over seventy-six 
years of age, responded to the invitation, and traveled 
from his estate in the centre of Russia to witness the 
unveiling of the monument dedicated to his brave ances- 
tor. In the presence of Church and State dignitaries a 
solemn requiem Mass was said for the souls of those who 
had fallen in battle, and an immense concourse then de- 
filed before the stone on which the names of the most 
distinguished combatants are engraved. That of 
O’Rourke is first on the list of honor. 

The family of O’Rourke had left Ireland after the 
battle of the Boyne and settled in France. In the reign 
of the Russian Empress Elisabeth a branch emigrated 
to the Baltic Provinces and became definitely acclima- 
tized. The future champion of the oppressed Christian 
races was born in Dorpat in 1772, and received in bap- 
tism the characteristically Irish names Joseph Corne- 
lius. He was early destined to the career of arms, for in 
accordance with prevailing custom for sons of the no- 





bility he was while yet an infant inscribed in the ranks 
of the Imperial Guard. That he took kindly to his call- 
ing is evident from his participation in all Russia’s wars 
of that time. As a young lieutenant he was appointed to 
the French Emigrant Corps and fought with them at 
Zurich against the Republican Government. He re- 
turned to Russia as colonel and then took a command 
under the famous General Kutussoff. In the campaign 
of 1805 he was decorated for signal bravery with the 
Order of Saint George. 

In the terrible battle of Eylau O’Rourke again dis- 
tinguished himself and at the proclamation of peace was 
entrusted with the formation of the Uhlan Regiment 
“Voliinsky.” This was the regiment he led against the 
Turks at Varvarin. He had equipped it at his own ex- 
pense and marched with it to the Balkan Peninsula as 
part of the Moldavian contingent told off to assist the 
Christian races struggling for freedom. O’Rourke as- 
sisted in the deliverance of Prahovo, and took part in the 
stiff combat of Bela Palanka. He next drove the enemy 
from Soko Gania and defeated them in the pitched battle 
of Jassika. An Imperial Rescript was forwarded to him 
on this occasion to express appreciation of his valor. 

But it was at Varvarin that Count Joseph won his 
brightest laurels together with the prized Decoration of 
Saint Anne. In the face of great odds he decided to hold 
his ground, and threw up trenches to shelter his men 
and cannon. Under his inspiriting command Serbs and 
Russians repulsed during four days repeated furious on- 
slaughts of the Turks, treble their number. In a final 
desperate encounter O’Rourke not only beat back the 
attacking force, but chased them over the Morava River 
into the wilds of Albania. He now took the offensive 
and started to storm Gurgussovats (the present thriving 
town of Knajevats) which he conquered and kept. By 
obliging the Moslems to evacuate this stronghold he se- 
cured the freedom of eighty Serb villages hitherto under 
tribute. At the close of the war a gold sabre with jewel- 
encrusted hilt was presented to O’Rourke by the Chris- 
tian populations he had delivered. 

The career of a soldier—and more especially of a 
Russian soldier—was no sinecure in those days. 
O’Rourke withdrew from one battlefield only to enter 
on another. He was an active combatant in the repulse 
of the French invasion, assisted in the siege of Magde- 
burg, and in the cavalry charge of the first Leipzig. Here 
it was that he won the rank of Lieutenant-General. With 
the Northern Army he fought at Gross Beern, Diinevits, 
Wittemberg, and the second Leipzig. At Winzengerode 
he performed feats of valor that were rewarded with the 
Order of St. Alexander Nevsky. Cavalry-General 
Count O’Rourke died in 1849 at his country estate of 
Vesselub in the province of Minsk, leaving five sons to 
perpetuate his name. 

Count Nicholas, his grandson, chose the navy as his 
profession. On the frigate Aurore, he sailed round the 
world and served with the squadron that so gloriously 
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defeated the Anglo-French fleet in the Crimean War. 
He married a Princess of the royal native line of Rou- 
niania. Two of his sons are in the army so that the taste 
for soldiering is not extinct in the chivalrous line of the 
Russian O’Rourkes, Ben Horst. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
BAGDAD’s SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


The Very Reverend Leo Michael of the Cross, Supe- 
rior of the mission of the Barefooted Carmelites, in the 
quaint, old city of Bagdad, gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of his school for the blind. While such institu- 
tions are numerous and rapidly increasing in number 
in more favored parts of the world, there are but three, 
as far as he has been able to learn, in the great Turkish 
empire. These are at Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Bagdad. And yet in no other part of the world are they 
so much needed as in the Orient, for there the number 
of the blind is much more considerable than elsewhere. 
In the principal European countries, such as Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany, there is one blind person for 
every eleven hundred of the population, while in the city 
of Bagdad alone, with its population of about two hun- 
dred thousand, the number of the blind is four thousand. 
A careful census of the city shows that there is one blind 
person for every thirty-five among the Mohammedans, 
one for every one hundred and eleven among the Jews, 
and one for every one hundred and thirty-three among 
the Catholics. 

Six years ago, Father Peter of the Mother of God, 
while traveling in France, became acquainted with a 
family in Bordeaux, a member of which, though still a 
young man, had successfully passed his examination for 
the degree of bachelor of arts and sciences, although he 
had been blind from birth. Thinking of the blind of 
Bagdad, so numerous and so abandoned, so wretched and 
so forgotten, the missionary made haste to obtain a 
copy of the alphabet for the blind and a writing tablet 
such as is fashioned for their use. With these treasures 
in his possession, he returned to the mission, where 
Father John, now Archbishop of Bagdad and Delegate 
Apostolic, accommodated the alphabet to the Arabic lan- 
guage and began his professorial course with a blind 
Catholic boy as his class. The course consisted of read- 
ing, writing, a little arithmetic, and some notions of 
music. Thus he founded the school for the blind, which 
has since greatly extended its field of usefulness. As 
soon as the first student had made a little progress, he 
became in turn the teacher of another, and thus the at- 
tendance rapidly increased. 

One of the missionaries journeyed to France and spent 
three months in a school for the blind, where he studied 
the details of administration.’ Upon his return to Bag- 
dad, he began to teach spinning and weaving and the 
making of rugs and baskets, and soon had the satisfac- 





tion of seeing his pupils able to earn a trifle. He then 
determined to attempt the erection of a building for his 
boys, who had been crowded into a couple of spare rooms 
in the residence of the missionaries; but as he had abso- 
lutely no money at his disposal, he decided to make a 
public appeal to Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. 
The result of the collection was a sufficient sum to put 
up two modest structures, one serving as a workshop 
and the other as a dormitory. Two Sisters of the Pre- 
sentation have expressed their readiness to consecrate 
their services to the same noble work, but the scanty 
income of the school does not permit the extra expense 
which would thus be incurred. 


Speaking of Post Cards 


Who has not seen them of all kinds, persons, places 
and things, and for all occasions, sentimental, grave and 
gay? A post card is the handiest souvenir to send home 
while one is on a journey, for it is to be had in great 
variety at a modest price. Albums for post cards are 
sold to an extent that shows how general is the practice 
of collecting them and how widespread is the interest 
that they awaken. 

There seems to be practically no limit to the subjects 
that appear on them. The plump Thanksgiving turkey 
and the Easter rabbit share with landscapes, patriotic 
devices and religious emblems the wide publicity that 
may come from the judicious use of one-cent postage 
stamps. Just the other day, we chanced to see a kind of 
post card that we should greatly like to see multiplied 
and spread broadcast. The subject was “ Building a 
Mission Church in Togo, Africa.” The edifice was of 
goodly proportions, some natives were gathered about, 
and there were the missionaries, one of whom was 
“snapped” as he stood, helmet in hand, mopping the 
perspiration from his brow. One-half of the card (the 
part reserved for the message) gave us the following 
information: “Togo, West Africa. Prefecture Apos- 
tolic. The Very Rev. N. Schoening, S.V.D., P.A. This 
is a very prosperous yet dangerous mission field, on ac- 
count of the two dreadful enemies, fever and poison. 
This mission, opened in 1892, has 41 missionaries; 10 
Brothers; 22 Sisters; 22 stations and 167 outposts; 27 
churches and chapels; 8,180 Christians; 5,432 catechu- 
mens; 17% catechists and teachers; 180 schools with 
5,949 pupils.” Here, it strikes us, is a practical and at- 
tractive way of bringing the mission work of the Church 
home to those for whom the word has a vague meaning 
or perhaps none. Help for the missions and missioners 
for them will come from a knowledge of them, for the 
human heart is generous and responsive. 

The Society of the Divine Word (S.V.D.) which has 
charge of the Togo mission, maintains at Techny, Illinois, 
a town near Chicago, a missionary college where youths 
are trained and educated for the foreign missions. It has 
several American students, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Vitality of the Catholic Spirit in Spain 


TortTosa, SPAIN, OCTOBER 6, 1910. 

Sunday, October 2, witnessed a convincing proof of the 
vitality of the Catholic spirit in Spain. In recent cor- 
respondence the readers of AMERICA have been told of the 
extraordinary outburst of Catholic sentiment in Catalufia 
on August 28, when, as corrected and complete data now 
show, 600,000 Catholics, in 180 meetings held simultane- 
ously on that day, raised a solemn protest against the 
introduction into Spain of French governmental pro- 
grammes incompatible with their national spirit and the 
best interests of their country. Great as was the outburst 
of feeling in Catalufia, it was surpassed by the more than 
extraordinary Catholic meetings held on October 2 in 
al! parts of the peninsula. No Catholic or fair-minded 
l’rotestant, reading the reports of Sunday’s meetings, 
and bearing in mind the demonstration of August 28, 
can fail to see that Canalejas’ press agents have deliber- 
ately misrepresented the sentiment in Spain in regard to 
his relations with the Vatican. Spain, as a nation, is 
opposed to the Government's policy. A combination of 
circumstances, as pointed out in previous correspondence, 
is responsible for the present ministry’s power. Amer- 
ican and English Catholics cannot easily grasp the politi- 
cal situation in Spain; their criticism of Spanish Catholics 
is inclined to be unduly severe. The dynastical question 
is so intimately bound up with Catholic history in the past 
century that it remains, and seems destined to remain for 
many years, the stumbling-block of Catholic political 
unity’, 

The meetings held last Sunday in Navarra and in the 
asque provinces, Guiptizcoa, Vizcaya and Alava, sur- 
passed even what was expected from that remarkable 
region of strong faith and piety. These fervent Catholics 
of the North have been at fever heat since August 7, 
when the Government prevented their demonstration in 
San Sebastian. On that day the Spanish army was called 
out to close all roads leading into San Sebastian; it was 
cool heads that prevented bloodshed. No pen can picture 
the wonderful scene of Catholic sentiment and of love 
for Pius X witnessed in Pamplona on Sunday. Though 
a city of only some thirty-thousand inhabitants, it saw 
ninety thousand Catholics and 275 town councils of 
Navarra gathered together to express their loyalty to 
the Vatican. Special trains, packed with men, came from 
fudela, Castejon, Marcilla, Alsasua, Olite, Tafalla and 
Irurzun; while the roads leading to Pamplona were 
crowded with carts and with men on foot, some of whom 
had come from Luquin and had been on the road for 
more than thirty hours. Whole villages in mass, marched 
into Pamplona; only the women and children remained 
at home. Probably never has Navarra, the land of St. 
Francis Xavier, witnessed such an outburst of determined 
Catholic spirit as was seen on Sunday. There was no 
mistaking the sentiment of the manifestation. It was 
spoken openly: ‘“ Navarra is Catholic; its sons are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their property and shed their blood in 
defence of the Church.” The same sentiment was voiced 
in the Basque meeting in Vitoria and at San Sebastian. 
24,000 Basques at the meeting in Vitoria, and 30,000 at 
that of San Sebastian pledged their loyalty to the Vatican 
in the present crisis. 

The vigor of the Catholic protest in Aragon was little 





less than that of Navarra and the Basque provinces. 
Besides the manifestation in Zaragoza, the capital of the 
province, to date I have seen notices of sixty-one enthus- 
iastic meetings. The attendance in Tarazona, Calatayud, 
Agreda and Corella was especially notable. In the dio- 
cese of Huesca nine great meetings were held, while in 
the manifestation in Estercuel we find fourteen small 
towns united in an energetic protest against the Govern- 
ment. The ecclesiastical district of La Almunia wit- 
nessed forty towns united in five great meetings. 
Through the entire province there sounds a deep mur- 
mur of indignation from Catholics, such as has not been 
heard since the Carlist war. Reports have already come 
in of seven meetings in the district of Castellote, of five 
in Egea, six in Montalban, four in Pino, two in Valder- 
robles, three in Borja, and of three in Alcafiiz. It is im- 
possible to give at present a complete summary of all 
meetings held in Aragon, and to estimate the number in 
attendance. However, knowing the Catholic spirit of 
the province, one may prudently say, without fear of ex- 
aggeration, that the protest of Aragon wil! equal that of 
Catalufia. 

While Aragon, Navarra and the Basque provinces were 
holding their great meetings, eight thousand Catholics 
of the province of Le6én traveled through mud and rain, 
to the shrine of Nuestra Sefiora del Camino (Our Lady 
of the Way). At the same time in Riafio, Velilla, 
Liébana, Villada, Brezo, Villalpando, Mayorga and Vil- 
lanueva del Campo, great demonstrations were being 
held. We find entire towns and their municipal govern- 
ment gathered in protest against proposed anti-Catholic 
legislation, and denouncing the Government for its con- 
duct towards the Vatican. In all these meetings there 
was the strong and now universal demand: “ Look to 
our agriculture ; leave religious questions alone.” 

In Asturias, besides an enormous meeting of 40,000 
in the capital, Oviedo, many other wel! attended meetings 
were held. Avilés, Corvera, Illas, Castrillon, Soto del 
Barco and Candamo were especially prominent for their 
vigorous protest. 

Passing over the province of Galicia, with great demon- 
strations in Tuy, Aloja, Noja and Puenteareas, and set- 
ting aside data of numerous meetings in the other well- 
known provinces of Spain, we must content ourselves 
for lack of space, with choosing at random other data 
which will show the universality and importance of the 
Catholic manifestation of October 2. 

Twenty-thousand were present at the meeting in Val- 
encia ; 60,000 in Santander ; 40,000 in Murcia; 25,000, in 
Burgos ; 25,000 in Granada ; 8,000 in Cadiz ; 20,000 in San- 
tiago; 10,000 in Seville; 25,000 in Orihuela; 5,000 in 
Toledo; 15,000 in Ciudad Real; 11,000 in Jerez; 17,000 
in Oliva; 11,000 in Potries; 12,000 in Alcoy; 10,000 in 
Haro (Logrofio) ; 10,000 in Alicante; 3,000 in Cérdoba; 
15,000 in Vigo; 7,000 in Palma de Mallorca; 12,000 in 
Chipiona; 15,000 in Don Benito, etc., etc. 

In Valencia there were present representatives from 
1806 societies ; telegrams and letters of approval of mani- 
festation were received from 125 mayors of towns and 
from 87 town countils. The Catholics of 204 towns and 
villages sent letters of union of purpose. 

With a'l due fairness to Canalejas and his numerous 
statements in the anti-Catholic press, Catholics now warm- 
ly declare that they have proved that he has misrepre- 
sented the sentiment of Spain. The Catholic papers are 
inviting him to produce a similar movement in support 
of his policy against the Vatican and the Church. Cer- 
tainly, Spain has never witnessed before such a general 
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and united manifestation of Catholic spirit in support of 
the Holy See. Its importance cannot be overestimated. 
While it would be childish to see in these manifestations 
an augury of Catholic political union in the near future, 
yet one may see in them, without being unduly optimistic, 
an effective means of checking the hostile actions of a 
radical Government. The present struggle in Spain is 
not a question of religious tolerance; it is a battle be- 
tween the Church and the enemies of revealed religion. 
Spanish Catholics know well the plans of the enemies 
of the Church and, with a clear knowledge of the past 
before them, are striving to save their country the horrors 
that followed upon previous ruptures with the Holy See. 
Unfortunately, Spanish history is but little known out- 
side of Spain. 

The repeated statement of the American press that 
Catholic intolerance has caused the present acute situation 
in Spain, shows but little knowledge of Spanish affairs. 
Spanish Catholics have little fear of Protestant propa- 
ganda. It is seventy-five years since George Borrow 
was commissioned by the Bible societies of London to 
start a vigorous Protestant propaganda in Spain, yet, 
without being unfair, the writer may state that sincere, 
bona fide converts to Protestantism are indeed a rarity 
in Spain. The energetic labors of Borrow, a simple, 
credulous man, as well as those of the more fanatical 
Methodist, William H. Rule, early flooded Spain with 
Protestant bibles and anti-Catholic books. However, it 
was in 1869 that a determined effort was begun to con- 
vert Spain to Protestantism. The Revolution, while war- 
ring against the Church, murdering her priests and burn- 
ing her temples and most precious monuments of eccles- 
iastic art, had opened the country, in the name of Liberty, 
to an army of Protestant ministers and their co-workers. 
Since then Spain has literally been deluged with Prot- 
estant bibles and with books, tracts and pamphlets show- 
ing “the wickedness of Rome.’ One meets here in 
Spain the old, familiar diatribes translated into Spanish. 
“The Innovation of Romanism,” “ The Friar’s Death- 
bed,” “A Shipwrecked Soul,” “ The Confessional,” 
“ Biblical Catechism on Romanism ” and a hundred and 
one others have been transiated and published “ to bring 
light and peace to Spanish souls.” Personally, I have 
met the tracts of the Madrid missions, being distributed, 
from door to door, in the most fervent of Catholic vil- 
lages as far north as the Ebro river. There is a sad side, 
however, to Protestant propaganda in Spain. Though 
misguided zeal and hatred of the Church are making few, 
if any, converts to Protestantism, yet the Protestant mis- 
sions in Spain are helping, in no small way, the spirit 
of indifferentism and professed atheism now so evident 
in European cities. A Spaniard who loses the faith 
of his childhood does not become a sincere Protestant ; 
he may draw for a time from the Protestant mission 
fund, but, when the temporal needs are satisfied, he either 
returns to the faith of his fathers, or drifts into the atheis- 
tical group which in Spain is only waiting for the day 
when it may loot and burn down both the Catholic and 
Protestant churches alike. 

Cuares J. MULLALY, s.J. 


Catholic Schools in British Guiana 


TAKATU River, AuGust 12, 1910. 
As you wished to have some news from British Guiana 
for America, I am sending you this account, which may 
prove interesting. It relates to a new mission started 








last year at the extreme southwest of the colony on the 
frontier of Brazil. It is three weeks’ journey from 
Georgetown. In the future I shall arrange so that you 
may get news regularly from this place. 

| have just received a letter from the Bishop, 
posted on June 27th. This mission on the Brazilian 
frontier was established last December, when Bishop 
Galton went up the Essequibo and Rupununi rivers, a 
journey of three weeks by boat, accompanied by your 
humble servant, who was left in charge of the 
district, to start a mission among the Brazilian ranchers 
and the Macusi and Wapisiana Indians. On the Bishop’s 
return some of the Sisters of Mercy volunteered to go 
to the new mission. They left Georgetown on April 14th 
and arrived on the Takutu river about the middle of May. 

It is very different to what it was when the bishop 


was here before Christmas. Then it was nothing but’ 


a bare open space. There is now standing the convent, 
my small house and thirty Indian houses. Behind my 
house is an enclosure for the cattle. I have also a field, 
plowed, manured and planted about eighty yards by forty. 

On Sundays there is always a fairly good congregation 
for the size of our school chapel. We have had as many 
as 250. Seldom has the number been below 100. 

The school was started a few days before the nuns 
arrived. All the children know the alphabet and how to 
count well. They have all done reading from the card. 
Most read now in books. They also write, some remark- 
ably well. Two of the nuns teach all the time. The 
other helps when there is need. The girls learn sewing, 
ard seem to be getting on well. 

The religious instruction consists chiefly in learning En- 
glish prayers and hymns, which the children will under- 
stand later on, some simple questions and answers in the 
catechism, and some few prayers and occasional instruc- 
tion in Macusi. Many of them are also getting lessons 
every day in agriculture, farming and carpentry. They 
are full of curiosity and eager to learn everything. They 
have already learned a good deal. When I first came here 
they had never seen a carpenter’s tool of any sort or 
description. Most of them had never seen a nail. 

The children are never allowed to be id'e, and whatever 
they are doing, they are learning something. The girls 
are learning a good deal about housekeeping and cooking, 
of which they had no idea before, and the boys have to 
be taught how to plant even cassava to the best advantage. 
(The bitter cassava or manioc is the staple food of a!l 
the Indians in the Guianas and the valley of the Amazon). 

There are eighty-three childrén on the books. The 
average attendance is about thirty-eight now, though in 
May there were sixty every day. Just at present there 
are comparatively few Indians here. Most are away 
working in their fields. This will give you some idea of 
how things are getting on. 

CakY-ELWES, S.J. 


7er 





Speaking recently at a farewell banquet, Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General of India, maintained that the edu- 
cation of Indians and the triumph of Japan over Russia 
have made the continuing of the old regime in that sec- 
tion of the British Empire, impossible. The claims of 
loyal unrest, as distinguished from sedition, he admitted, 
had to be acknowledged; and he thought that the exten- 
sion of representation lately introduced the very best 
means of allaying it. 
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A Portuguese Prelate Speaks 


“If the monarchy has fallen, it is because it could 
no longer maintain itself.” Thus a Portuguese prelate 
of high rank, who, for the sake of his own welfare and 
that of his friends, preferred not to have his name pub- 
lished, began an interview which he gave to a repre- 
sentative of that staunchly Catholic newspaper, |’ Univers. 
“During all these late years, the Conservatives (the 
party nominally devoted to religion and the monarchical 
regime) like the other parties, have not had in reality 
any other political program than their own interests, 
understanding the word in its lowest sense. The Por- 
tuguese are very good people, generally speaking. The 
farmers and villagers are very ignorant, without doubt, 
but they are laborious, and if the clergy had done their 
whole duty, they would be united to their parish priests 
and wholly devoted to the Church. Unhappily, too little 
attention, both in spirituals and temporals, has been 
given to a people naturally so well disposed. In spir- 
ituals, it is not so long ago that most of the clergy busied 
themselves in everything except the ministry. In the 
country, for example, the pastors exploited farms, and 
they were oftener seen at sales than in the sanctuary ; 
in the cities it was the same thing, only in different ways. 
In fact, the government, like the old French monarchy, 
had brought the clergy under the yoke. From this point 
of view, it was in Portugal as it was in Brazil under 
the empire. The priests, it is true, had their civil status 
which will now be taken from them; the bishops sat by 
right in the Cortes. In army and navy, the Easter Com- 
munion was a duty, and at the holy season officers of 
both branches could be seen publicly fulfilling the obli- 
gation of the annual confession. On the other hand, 
there were not wanting priests who were Freemasons. 
The slavery was complete. To give a sermon or to sing 
a hymn before the Blessed Sacrament a permit from 





the civil authorities was necessary, for which a fee was 
charged; without the consent of the same civil power, 
no one could be ordained to the priesthood. It is only 
too plain that in these conditions the formation of an in- 
fluential body of men was impossible; and they have 
ended by being found wanting. That which falls had to 
fall for want of a support. Considering things from a 
higher point of view, 1f the Portuguese Republic effects 
the separation of Church and State as it was effected by 
the Brazilian Republic, that is to say honorably, if one 
may use the word, namely leaving to the Church her full 
freedom of action without despoiling her as was done 
in France, one may say that in this sense, the change is 
for the better. Manifestly, everything leads one to sup- 
pose that the Portuguese revolution is too clearly masonic 
to effect the separation otherwise than it was done 
in France; but it will not be done off-hand. At 
the outset, the Republicans now in power must endeavor 
to pass as upright people; they will not dare begin their 
career with an injustice so great. Those who are effect- 
ing this revolution, or who have effected it if it is already 
effected, are no more than a handful of adventurers 
ready for anything. What is their intellectual worth? 
To judge of it, it suffices to read their manifesto, a 
string of adjectives, and to study one phrase, ‘ beneficent 
liberty, luminous in its virginal essence.’ The whole 
manifesto would be a reflection on the intellectuality of 
the Haytians. On reading it, one fancies that P rtugal 
is the antechamber of Africa. Those adventurers will 
not regenerate their people and their country. If they 
have obtained control, it is a proof that the Conservatives 
did not have a man; if they remain in power, it is a 
three-fold proof that the Conservatives have not a man. 
So it was in France in 1789. The truth, harsh and plain, 
is that good people are not always brave people. If 
they are afraid, what are you going to accomplish with 
them? No scheme succeeds, nothing is done, without 
the sacrifice of comfort, goods, possibly of life. It is 
not in Portugal alone that the good people are afraid and 
the good leader lacks followers. The fall of Portugal 
is one more sign of the proximity, if not of the im- 
minence, of the catastrophes that threaten us. After 
Portugal, Spain. After Spain, whose turn is it? I 
believe that we shall be called upon to contemplate fright- 
ful things. And the haste with which Freemasonry is 
preparing for them makes me believe that we shall not 
have long to wait. The coming year with its exposition 
in Rome will have attractions that find no place on the 
official program. The Lisbon plot is but an episode.” 


The Cardinal and the Children 


As His Eminence, Cardinal Vannutelli, bade farewell 
to America and Americans he left a parting message to 
the children. It was a happy thought and we believe 
entirely spontaneous that gave the children a prominent 
part in the greetings with which the representative of 
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the Holy Father was received everywhere. From the 
day he landed at Quebec until he boarded the steamer 
at New York, the little ones were out in numbers and 
their bright and happy faces spoke a welcome which no 
other greeting could convey. As to the city of Cham- 
plain, it may be said that her children were her decora- 
tions. The great processions which marked the Cardinal 
Legate’s reception in other places could not be rivaled in 
a city of fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants; but all the 
little ones of Quebec turned out to give the first glad 
greeting on American soil to the representative of the 
Father of Christendom. As the military escort provided 
by the famous regiment of papal zouaves wound their 
way to the upper city, the children lined the streets and 
were massed at every turn of the steep ascent. Thou- 
sands of boys under the care of the Christian Brothers, 
and as many girls from the schools of the various Sister- 
hoods, sang their carols and shouted their vivas and made 
the air vibrant with their jubilations. One of the pret- 
tiest sights in the streets of Quebec was witnessed in 
front of the old Basilica, where two lads dressed as pages 
of the French Court presented an address. His Eminence 
leaned over the side of his carriage to receive it, and with 
gracious smile he blessed them and then and there read 
their little address as if it were the most important part 
of his duty to do so. And how the song for the Pope 
rang out in French as the cortége moved on! 

In Montreal the greeting was on a larger scale. One 
whole afternoon was given to the children. From 
twenty-five to thirty thousand of them marched to the 
cathedral before which His Eminence was enthroned. 
With waving flags and dipping bannerets they threw 
flowers at the foot of his throne and cheered with the 
warmth and lustiness of young hearts. All through the 
States similar scenes were witnessed, particularly in St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and New York. 

In St. Louis twenty thousand gaily dressed little ones 
from all the parish schools in the city marched through the 
city and were present at the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament given by His Eminence. In New York the Car- 
dinal celebrated Pontifical Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, where eight thousand youthful voices joined in 
chanting the Gregorian service. So touched was His 
Eminence with the unique character of the occasion that 
through the Archbishop he praised the children for their 
remarkable singing and promised that he would tell the 
Holy Father of that glorious day. Again the week be- 
fore his departure the Cardinal rode through a great 
part of the city of Brooklyn and here too all the Catholic 
children of the districts through which he passed were in 
line to do him honor. 

But the distinguished visitor did not by any means 
wait until the children presented themselves. He, on his 
part, with a paternal instinct sought them out wherever 
he went. In every city that was honored with his pres- 
ence the hours of the morning and afternoon not given 
over to sacred functions and official duties were gener- 








ously ceded to the lambs of the flock. Academies, schools, 
orphan asylums, houses of correction, children’s wards 
in hospitals, industrial homes, wherever there was a 
gathering of children, particularly the children of his 
native Italy, there he was sure to go, encouraging the 
little ones with his gracious words and imparting a 
father’s blessing before his departure. All this gives 
point to the last words he uttered on leaving our shores: 
““ My heart has been filled with consolation in witnessing 
here the loyalty to and attachment for the Holy See and 
the love and affection for the Holy Father. One thing 
especially has moved and interested me in the many places 
I have visited, and that is the welcome given me by the 
children. None are so dear to Our Saviour as these lit- 
tle ones. Wherever I saw them their bright little faces 
beamed with that enthusiasm which shows the faith so 
well nourished in their hearts. And this is a strong factor 
in the growth, spread and progress of Catholicism in 
America.” 


Anglican Misrepresentation 


That the conversions following the differences of the 
clergy of St. Bartholomew’s and of the Annunciation, 
Brighton, with the Bishop of Chichester must be very 
irritating to Anglicans, needs no proof. That they alarm 
the High Church leaders, is clear from a letter of Mr. 
T. A. Lacey, the unsuccessful special pleader for Angli- 
can orders at the time of the Commission of Leo XIII. 
Writing to the Times he pretends to gather from a letter 
the late Brighton vicars addressed to the public press, 
the following summary of their position: 

“ We are resolved to do and teach certain things. We 
realize that we should not do or teach them except at the 
bidding of a superior authority; therefore we have 
sought such an authority to which we will humbly sub- 
mit ourselves.” 

He then adds: “Is this really what is meant by disci- 
pleship? ” 

This reveals the method that is being used to hold back 
wavering Anglicans from the Catholic Church. It is 
captious and insincere as the Bishop of London’s famous 
Frogs of Fulham Palace argument and his later apo- 
thegm: “Why am I not a Roman Catholic? Because, 
thank God, I am an English Catholic.” Had Messrs. 
‘Cocks and Hinde resolved to do and teach certain things 
out of their own heads, as, for instance, to try to heal 
the sick according to Emmanuel ideas, or to teach their 
people that heaven is best to be reached by means of an 
airship, and forbidden to do so by the Bishop, had left 
the Church of England, to submit to some self-consti- 
tuted authority for such vagaries, Mr. Lacey’s gibe would 
have its force. 

But the matter at issue was the Catholic doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist. We are not ready to defend the 
Anglican careers of Messrs. Cocks and Hinde. That is 
the affair of the body that ordained them, instituted them 
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and retained them in its ministry. It seems clear, never- 
theless, that they held the continuity, not merely legal 
and historical, but real and doctrinal of the pre-reforma- 
tion Church in the existing Church of England. Their 
position was that of the men of Cornwall: “We will 
have the Holy Sacrament hung up over the altar as in 
our fathers’ time.” And when the Bishop, whom they 
had taken to hold continuity as they did, answered them 
in terms savoring of the Articles rather than of the old 
Catholic Faith, they saw the truth. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation which every authority in the Catho- 
lic Church must impose on its subjects was no part of 
the Bishop's creed, no doctrine of the Church of England. 
Neither he nor it was Catho'ic; and they must seek sal- 
vation in the one true Church which teaches with au- 
thority the doctrines committed to it by Christ. 


Columbus Day and Puritans 


It was doubtless a mere coincidence that the Congre- 
gationalists held their plenary council in Boston during 
Columbus week and that the great procession which 
marked the anniversary of America’s discovery was the 
distraction thrust upon the Congregational delegates while 
they were assembied there. It was Boston’s first observ- 
ance of the new legal holiday. The 30,000 marchers, 
some say 50,000, others again 60,000, were almost en- 
tirely members of Catholic organizations, 

It was not merely a spectacular exhibition of the nu- 
merical strength of Catholics—though presumably this in- 
tention was far from the mind of the organizers—but an 
ocular demonstration that the rank and file of the Cath- 
olic Church members in Boston, as in many other large 
centres in the country, are made up of the sons of toil. 
Perhaps the cosmopolitan character of the procession 
added inspiration to the Congregational ministers in ses- 
sion, for in their resolutions they were insistent that a 
better understanding between the Congregational Church 
and the workingman was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

With a heartiness and a unanimity which did credit 
to their earnestness, the convention pledged itself to emu- 
late, not the Catholic Church, for that under the circum- 
stances would be expecting too much, but the zeal and 
effectiveness of their Presbyterian brothers. Was this 
only a passing tribute to the church body from which they 
separated when they established not a church but a con- 
gregation that would keep its preacher but would steer its 
barque “without pope, prelate, presbytery, prince or 
parliament?” Certainly we are not aware that the Pres- 
byterians have attained to any wide distinction in this 
department of Christian endeavor, and the information 
would be enlightening, if more specific. 

The impression which the local Columbus celebration 
made on one of the visiting members of the Congrega- 
tionalists, Dr. Washington Gladden, is told honestly by 
that clergyman in the Boston Transcript: 





“The fact that this great concourse of the sons of the 
Puritans was punctuated by the festivities of ‘ Colum- 
bus Day ” was a coincidence which could not fail to pro- 
voke reflection. What would the men of Winthrop’s 
day or the men of the days of Sam Adams have said if 
anyone had predicted that a time would come when an 
army of 50,000 Roman Catholics, with bands and banners, 
would march over Beacon Hill? Yet I have not been able 
to discover that these sons of the Puritans now encamped 
in Boston have been seriously disturbed by this exhibi- 
tion. Considerable inconvenience was caused by the 
parade to many of them, but I have heard no ill-natured 
word spoken about it. Nor have I heard any outcry of 
alarm over this display of the power of the ancient 
Church in the strongho!d of Puritanism. It would be 
difficult for any fair-minded man who watched that pro- 
cession to fee! that these thousands of clean-faced, well- 
dressed, orderly, self-respecting men and boys were a 
dangerous element in our society. We know that their 
essential loyalty to the fundamental principles of our 
democracy is beyond all question.” 


Don Jaime on Canalejas 


Whatever may be the merits or the demerits of the 
Salic Law, by which females were excluded from the 
succession to the throne in Spain, all must adinit that when 
Philip V introduced it, he acted within the limits of his 
recognized prerogative. It is likewise beyond cavil that 
Ferdinand VII had the same power over that particular 
enactment at the time when he is said to have revoked 
it, only to restore it again and then revoke it once more. 
The question that disturbs so many Spanish minds is 
whether, when Ferdinand last revoked the Salic Law, 
he was sufficiently in the possession of his faculties to 
know what he was doing. If the old king’s will was to 
do away with the decree of his predecessor and fix the 
succession on his little daughter Isabella, thus excluding 
his younger brother Carlos, there is no flaw in the title 
of King Alfonso XIII, and Don Jaime, Alfonso’s cousin, 
has not the shadow of a claim. But Jaime’s political ad- 
herents maintain, and they will not be gainsaid, that Fer- 
dinand was doddery and his spouse Dofia Cristina ma- 
nipulated the decree in the interests of herself and her 
friends. Who is to settle the dispute? 

The gyrations of Seftor Canalejas, the President of the 
Council, have called forth a lengthy expression of opin- 
ion from Don Jaime. He says that the ministry is frivol- 
ously inconsistent in its course, which is want'ng in wis- 
dom, prudence and sense. If Moret was unseated be- 
cause he was thought too “ advanced,” his successor is 
much more “ advanced,” and has started on a career that 
is beneficial only to the foes of the dynasty. His pre- 
tended reforms are but playthings with which to amuse 
children. “Far be it from me,” says Don Jaime, “to 
say that the Concordat cannot be bettered and that the 
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relations between Church and State do not need certain 
modifications. My party, which is charged with being 
entirely in the power of the clergy and the Pope, which 
is reproached with being the party of intolerance, almost 
of the Inquisition, would know how to negotiate with 
the Vatican and bring about the needed modifications. 
But Canalejas, with his sudden and unexpected decrees, 
acts as if the Pope did not exist. The Supreme Pontiff 
is treated with a scandalous irreverence that would not 
be shown to an African kinglet. There are true reforms 
which are clamoring for the attention that rapidly suc- 
ceeding cabinets have not given them: The development 
of roads and railways, reforestation, improvements in 
agriculture, a serious attempt at primary education. 
Spain is hungering for these reforms; to satisfy that 
hunger, the ministry proposes to feed a few friars to 
the nation. Parliamentary rule, as it exists in Spain, is 
the greatest of evils with which a country could be af- 
flicted, for it is built up on infamous venality and corrup- 
tion among voters and candidates. We Carlists wish to 
substitute for the present system the representation by 
groups, as was the case in the Cortes of ancient days. 
In those days, the successful candidates came with an 
imperative mandate from their constituents to discuss 
and settie certain definite questions and not to meddle 
with everything and end by accomplishing nothing. 
When a certain statesman begged Alfonso XIII to do 
something to relieve the distress of the.country, his an- 
swer was, ‘What am I to do? You always deal me the 
same hand and the cards are worthless.’ It is much 
easier to take refuge behind a cabinet, invoke the Consti- 
tution and the king’s powerlessness, and spend one’s 
time at polo or golf and in winning cups at regattas. A 
king is always responsible before his people. 

“What is the consequence of all this? Those who 
ought to guide the nation are losing ground daily. This 
powerlessness and sterility of the monarchy is the reason 
why the ‘advanced’ republicans and socialists are be- 
coming more numerous. A republic is impossible in 
Spain, for it would degenerate swiftly into socialism and 
from socialism into anarchy. As legitimate heir to the 
throne of Spain, I shall maintain the rights that I re- 
ceived from my fathers; but the defence of those rights 
will never suggest to me to plunge my country into the 
horrors of civil war. But the day when public order is 
so disturbed that the country is brought face to face with 
the dilemma, revolution or restoration of the legitimate 
monarchy, no consideration will detain me; I shall know 
how to do my duty.” 

It looks very much as if Canalejas realizes the critical 
state of affairs in Spain and is trying to placate the radi- 
cal element by waging war against the religious, for they 
cannot fight back; but he will know for certain, what he 
must now fear, that when the sleigh is pursued by wolves 
what is tossed to them simply whets their appetite, 
arouses their fury, and makes the pursuit hotter. And 
the chariot of state is too slow of movement to remain 








long at a safe distance ahead of the pack that is howling 
on its track. 


Another Trent Affair 


On November 8, 1861, Captain Wilkes, in the United 
States ship, San Jacinto, stopped the Royal Mail Steam- 
Packet Company’s vessel Trent in the Bahama Channel, 
by firing a shot across her bows in the good old style. 
He then sent an armed boarding party which took out of 
her the Contederate Commissioners Slidell and Mason 
and carried them prisoners to the American warship. 
Thus the Trent became famous argihagefffed the right to 
hand her name down to successors, 

After nearly haf a century, on October 18, 1910, the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s vessel Trent was 
stopped on the high seas by Captain Wellman in the 
American ship America. This was an airship, not a war- 
ship, and the means used to stop the Trent was not the 
swaggering hostile shot across the bows but the suaver 
night signaling and the wireless telegraph. Captain Well- 
man had no thought of taking anybody from the Trent. 
He sought, on the contrary, to pass to her with his four 
companions from his airship on the point of foundering, 
if it be allowed to transfer a sea term to a vessel navigat- 
ing the air. 

The first Trent affair came near to causing war with 
England—we have to thank the wisdom of Lincoln on 
our side and of Queen Victoria on the other, that it did 
not—and the loss of countless lives. This Trent affair 
saved the lives of five rash adventurers who set out to 
cross the ocean in the air, and by enabling us to get the 
story of their adventure and to learn from it how unfit is 
any airship yet designed to cope with the storm winds of 
the Atlantic, it will, we hope, have the effect of saving 
the lives of many others by deterring them from such 
suicidal attempts. 





Berlin Catholics held a meeting to protest against the 
insults which the Jewish Mayor of Rome had uttered 
against the Holy Father and the Church. A hall with a 
capacity of four thousand had been secured, but proved 
too small; a second hall accommodating two thousand 


_was hurriedly hired for an overflow meeting, and yet a 


great crowd had to be content with an open air demonstra- 
tion. The three speakers in the main hall were members 
of the Reichstag. One of them, Herr Erzberger, spoke 
on the international Kulturkampf against the Church. 
He concluded a strong speech by solemnly promising in 
his own name and in that of every Catho‘ic in Berlin to 
say at least two rosaries and to offer a Holy Communion 
for the Holy Father. The Cardinal Archbishop of Co- 
logne and several other bishops have published special 
pastoral letters, in which they exhort the faithful to lib- 
eral contributions to the Peter’s pence as a testimony 
of their sympathy with the Pope in his present needs. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


When on a bright, sunny afternoon you turn east from Fifth 
avenue at Twenty-eighth street and go into St. Leo’s Church, 
it is impossible for some little time to see anything but a faint 
blur of light at the altar behind the grille, whereon, lit by twelve 
candles, reposes in the Monstrance, Our Lord, Almighty God, 
in the Sacrament of the altar. Presently, as the eyes adjust 
themselves to the darkness around, you make out two motionless 
figures in robes of white and blue before the altar and by degrees 
the outlines of the church, the benches, the pictures on the walls 
and the people at their devotions become perceptible. The people 
—mostly women, and yet the majority is not so crushing!— 
are scattered through the benches. There is silence around you, 
for it is only a very faint, dull murmur of the outside world 
that filters in, and through this murmur come the chimes from 
the Campanile in Madison Square every quarter, wonderfully 
soft yet wonderfully clear. Occasionally some one comes in, 
some one rises and goes out, but there is very little of either 
movement or noise to distract one’s attention. And always there 
are the motionless figures in white and blue kneeling before 
the altar. 

The other afternoon I went in and on turning into what I 
supposed in my semi-blindness was an unoccupied pew I 
literally walked on someone who hastily moved along the seat 
murmuring : 

“Come right in—don’t mind me.” 

It proved to be the Rector, of all men, and he received my 
apologies with a smile. Ten minutes later we went out and I 
asked him what he was doing at five o'clock on a Saturday 
afternoon at St, Leo’s Church, when he should have been in his 
box. 

“My son, I'm on a holiday. I've got a m‘ssion in my parish 
and I left the Rectory over an hour ago, saying I was going 
hither and yon and would be home when I got back, maybe, 
and no one knows where I am but you. Moreover, we are going 
for a walk up Fifth avenue, for I haven't been on Fifth avenue 
on a Saturday afternoon in October in years and I don’t know 
when I'll get a chance again. So come. Andiamo! 

We started up, taking the east side. It was a jam of auto- 
mobiles and carriages, a stench of imperfectly combusted gasoline 
in one’s nostrils, a roar and a rattle in one’s ears and a stream 
of men and women that kept us dodging back and forth across 
the wide pavement. The restaurants had given up their luncheon 
crowds, the theatres were “out” and it was a holiday mob of 
men and women, all ages, all styles—and did anyone ever see 
the equal of this year’s styles for making a pretty woman look like 
a French vaudevilliste, and a cheap one at that?—and all bent 
on pleasure, pleasure, pleasure as New York understands that 
word. Possibly it might have been the effect of the Rector’s 
company upon my imagination that it seemed to me if I saw 
the World, the Flesh and the Devil perfectly expressed in 
humanity before me. 

“Padre, when you think where we've just come from—” I 
said— 

“Ard where I ordinarily am at this hour,” said he, “’pon my 
word it makes me laugh—it actually does, and it’s no laughing 
matter. What a town this is! What a town!” 

We pushed along silently for a while and came to Thirty- 
fourth street and here the jam was worse than ever. We stood 
waiting our chance to cross and finally succeeded, just man- 
aging to avoid being run down by a huge touring car filled with 
fat Jewesses, tastefully attired in auto-coats, goggles and the 
other paraphernalia usual to the occasion. They laughed as 
they went by and it was as the sound of a buzz-saw working 


on a piece of brass. 
“Dear me.” said the Rector, “I wonder—” and then he 


stopped. 





“What do you wonder, Padre?” I asked him. We were now 
more free from the crowd and were stepping out at a better 
pace. 

“Well, it’s very strange how the mind works. Those women 
in that car reminded me of an old parishioner of mine who died 
this week in St. Vincent's Hospital. It was a very curious 
case—no, I don’t think it was curious, rather the contrary, in 
fact, but not usual. A fine old woman she was, too, seventy- 
five years old, tall, spare, with a large, grave, dignified face and 
a soft, low voice—an Irishwoman sixty years in this country 
and her brogue intact! South of Ireland, I fancy.” 

“Well?” I said, after a moment or two, as he didn’t seem 
to be going on. 

“She sent for me on Monday. The sister told me she had 
come in on the Friday before. It seems that on Thursday she 
went to the Dispensary and the Doctor found her with a 
temperature of 104 degrees and a very serious heart affection. 
‘You're a mighty sick woman,’ he said to her. ‘Can you go 
to the hospital?’ ‘Of course I can,’ said she, ‘I’m no charity 
patient either if I do come to the Dispensary.’ ‘In you go now, 
then,’ says he. ‘I will not,’ says she, ‘I never left a place yet 
without giving notice and I’m going back to tell them where 
I'm going. I’m twenty years with them,’ says she, ‘and it’s 
their due,’ and off she went. How she did it neither the doc- 
tor nor the sisters can imagine, but she did and she came back 
the next morning and went in. She insisted on being a paying 
patient and arranged for seven dollars a week. She asked the 
sisters to tell her how long she’d probably last. ‘I’ve got eighty- 
five dollars with me,’ she said, ‘and plenty more in the bank and 
I want to be sure I’ve enough.’ The sister asked the doctor 
to tell her, and the doctor did—two weeks at most. ‘I’ve plenty 
then,’ she said, ‘and enough for the undertaker,’ and she directed 
that he was to give her'a plain coffin ‘and no frills,’ as she put 
it. I was sent for on Monday. : 

“ She had only that moment been pulled out of a state of col- 
lapse, but when I came in she was able to talk. ‘Well, Mary, 
I said, ‘I suppose you'd like me to fix you up.’ ‘No indeed, 
Father,’ she said, ‘ Father— did that for me Saturday. I ‘wasn’t 
much trouble, ayther, for you’ve taken good care of me all the 
years I’ve been going to you. That wasn’t what I wanted to see 
ye about. I'm all ready to go any time and the Lord won't 
be hard on me. I’m not afraid—not a bit. Ready and willin’, 
I am to go, whinever He says the word. Seventy-five years 
I've had and no sickness and no trouble. Never a drunken 
husband nor a bad boy or girl—an’ me health! An’ no one 
to sorrow over me whin I’m gone. Ready an’ willin’ I am. 

“Now what do you suppose that good woman wanted of me? 
She told me she had some money in the savings bank and that 
I was to have it for my school, and I was to take all pre- 
cautions before she died so that there would be no hitch about it 
afterwards. Catholic schools were her particular hobby. She 
could read and write herself—not much more—but all her life 
she had given generously for schools. I think there was some 
reason that she didn’t tell me—some special personal reason— 
but I didn’t learn it. Anyhow, I had then and there to draw a 
paper for her according to which her bank books should come 
to me to be used for my school, which I did, 

“ Now there’s such a thing as presumption, and there’s such 
a thing as despair, but I never saw in all my experience the 
like of her disposition for death. They were such an exquisite 
blend of humility, gratitude, and confidence! When I was going 
away I said I would say Mass for her recovery or happy death 
and she wouldn’t have it that way. ‘Ye won't dictate to Our 
Lord,’ she said; ‘just say Mass that His will be done—it’s all 
I want and a Mass when I’m gone.’ She died on Wednesday 
and we buried her yesterday. And how many people who had 
to do with her knew her for what she was? It must be such 
as she that keep the fire and brimstone from New York.” 
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“Padre, what on earth put her into your mind just then? 
And what was it you wondered as we ducked that automobile? ” 

“Well, I wondered what those ladies would have of thought 
of old Mary, and what old Mary would have thought of them. 
And what they’ll think of each other on Judgment Day. And— 
and, a whole lot of other things.” 

We had reached Forty-second street and the Rector stopped. 

“T think I’ve had enough of this,” he said, “ana I'll go over 
to Sixth avenue and take a car back downtown. Besides I’ve 
got some good material for a special meditation and I want 
to give it to one of the missioners.” 

“ Meditation on what?” I asked. 

“The Garden of Gethsemane,” he said, as he waved me good- 


by and started westward on Forty-second street. 


ANDREW Provt. 


LITERATURE 


The Life of an Enclosed Nun. By a Morter Superior. 
New York: The John Lane Company. - Price, $1.00 net. 

We more than approve of this book; we strongly recommend 
it. We cannot think of any class of readers who will not find 
it interesting and elevating. Its sweetness is the beauty of holy 
living told in the simple, half-reluctant accents of one whom the 
love of truth has urged forward from friendly seclusion to 
answer calumny and dissipate misunderstandings. We recom- 
mend this book especially—of course, we do not expect our 
recommendation to reach them—to the brood of modern poets 
who are searching for beauty in every place but heaven, and in 
every age except in a Christian age, and straining their fancy 
and, incidentally, language in the creation of extravagant char- 
acters and situations. The potential poetry of the little book 
before us could furnish forth a regiment of the thin-voiced 
poets, who eke a volume out of some poor little episode of 
pagan antiquity, or who spend their days and nights diligently 
sorting over the sins of humanity for the subject of a lyric. 
When we come unexpectedly upon a book like this, during an 
enforced course in contemporary literature, we take in deep 
breaths of contentment and sheer delight. Without very much 
hope or lively anticipation we find ourselves suddenly clear of 
the miasmas of the lowlands, up where the winds sweep, pure 
and wholesome and bracing, and the sun shines in a flawless 
sky. This may sound immoderate and exaggerated. Our ex- 
cuse is the inherent beauty of this gentle “ Life,” and the violent 
contrast it supplies to so many of the books issued by our great 
publishing houses. The thirsty traveler in Sahara may be allowed, 
-evén though he were an Anglo-Saxon, a slightly demonstrative 
exhibition of feeling when he stumbles upon a spring of run- 


ning waters. . 
* The author of “ The Life of an Enclosed Nun” is a convert. 
She tells us about her girlhood at home and in school, the manner 
in which the Catholic Faith came to her, her vocation, her en- 
trance into a cloistered order of nuns, and her life in the con- 
vent during the twenty years from the time of her noviceship 
to the present. The picture which she draws of herself and of 
the convent life combines in a remarkable way frankness as to 
the facts and delicacy in the handling of them. She nowhere 
over-colors or strikes a false note. One might be tempted to 
describe the book as a plain statement of the case for conventual 
life, did it not manage in some manner to invest itself with the 
magical aura of literary art. One cannot help admiring the 
temper, judgment and ability of the author in the performance 
of a difficult task. 

Her task was imposed upon her by circumstances. There 
seems to exist still in England a large residue of evangelical 
hatred and suspicion of the Catholic Church. It is impossible 
to determine exactly how much of this is due to ignorance and 





how much to mere malice. In our eyes it partakes more of the 
latter quality whenever it directs its pernicious energies against 
the convents of nuns, printing wild charges of inhumanity and 
even immorality against them, asking for official investigations, 
encouraging by bribes and promises fallen Catholics to appear 
against them on public platforms, and employing all those other 
vulgar methods of slander which prevailed in this country a long 
time ago and now survive happily only in backwoods districts, 
impervious as yet to the infiltrations of civilization. One might 
well be sceptical that such a condition of public mind could 
still exist in any large and cultured community. But the fact 
that this book exists is proof that the anti-Catholic virus is still 
working in the veins of modern Protestants at least in England. 
However, we feel indebted to the Protestant Alliance for being 
the occasion of a beautiful piece of Catholic art. The Mother 
Superior has answered the narrow critics of Catholic Sister- 
hoods after the manner of Cardinal Newman in his famous 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” Instead of taking up one silly slander 
after another and answering it, she has simply given the world 
an account of her own life, especially as it has been spent within 
convent walls. As an apology for the gentle and useful, and 
beautiful life of women consecrated to God, it is a most con- 
vincing narrative, and, as a description and explanation of a 
little-understood matter, ought to be read by many Catholics, as 
well as by all non-Catholics. Its sound common sense gives it, 
moreover, the character of a spiritual treatise that even a re- 
ligious might not find unprofitable. 

We feel that with the best of intentions we have not done 
justice to this gem of autobiography. Unless we take over- 
sanguine views of the chances of a good book with the modern- 
reading public—especially the Catholic portion of it—this little 
book will have an effect out of all proportion to its size and 
unpretentious appearance. 

We have only one criticism to make. The author tells us 
that, at the time of her profession, her father, who was not a 
Catholic, tried unsuccessfully to dissuade her from taking this 
final step; and she confesses that she was “convinced that 
family affection had already begun to wane.” If we were not 
persuaded by the rest of the narrative that it was genuine and 
accreditable to the source stated on the title-page, this bit of 
confession would give us pause. We do not think it is at all 
usual or characteristic for a nun or a religious of any kind to 
allow family affection to wane. It is our experience that the 
religious life preserves it longer, as it preserves it purer, than 
is ordinarily the case under any of the normal conditions in 
which families exist. The exceptional experience, in this re- 
spect, of the author may have been due, of course, to the 
peculiar circumstances in which her family life was pagsed. As 
she describes it, her family was unsympathetic and strongly 
lacking in anything resembling religious spirit. This was a great 
misfortune which God used in her case to lead her to Himself. 
His ways are manifold and wonderful. But some hint should, 
it seems to us, have been thrown out, for the sake of unbe- 
lievers, that this is not the common soil for the flowers of 
religious vocation to grow in. Religious perfection of the 
highest kind does not involve the destruction of legitimate 
natural affections. The command, Honor thy father and thy 
mother, holds for religious, as well as for everyone else. The 
religious life only purifies and exalts and supernaturalizes the 
affections of the heart. It teaches us not to honor our parents 
less, but to honor God more; and, strange to say, while the 
honor due parents seems sometimes to suffer in a conflict with 
that due to God, it always turns out that, whenever the honor 
of God triumphs in the apparent conflict, the parental honor 
gains instead of losing; whereas, whenever the honoring of 
parents succeeds in opposing the clear calling of God to sacrifice 
and renunciation, the gain to parents is transitory and illusive. 
This is a mystery to non-Catholics. 
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The publisher tells us in a brief prefatory note that some 
simplifications of phraseology have been necessary in order to 
make the narrative comprehensible to non-Catholics. This has 
been done skilfully. We would, however, call attention to the 
probable misspelling of the Latin word, acedia, employed to 
describe those periods when nature hangs back heavily and 
stubbornly in the pursuit of supernatural ideals. The form, 
accidia, occurring twice in the course of the narrative, is strange 
and unmeaning. The printer, again, seems to have been taking 
liberties in the French sentence, “C’est onze-heure et demi: 
levez toi!” James J. DALy, s.J. 





Lectures on the History of Religions, Vols. I-IV. B. Herder, 
St. Louis. 60 cents per vol. net. 

Many in England are in continual fear of being attacked by 
Germany. Whether the fear is reasonable or groundless, time 
alone will tell. The chief organ of its expression is Lord Charles 
Beresford, who has just written two open letters to the Prime 
Minister on the insufficiency of the navy. Mr. Asquith’s reply is 
in very kindly terms to the effect that the Government will do 
all in its power to provide for the nation’s safety. 

Unhappily for the Minister the problem seems almost insol- 
uble. If Germany is really going to attack England, it can find 
any number of points to attack. It has this advantage that it can 
concentrate all its force upon one of these points; while the 
British fleet must be ready to concentrate in superior force at 
any point between the Straits of Dover and the Pentland Frith, 
and must keep an eye on the waters to the north, lest the enemy 
should slip round and come down on an unprotected western 
coast. Hence the expenditure for ships of war grows year by 
year to the disgust of taxpayers, and now seems to be near the 
limit, beyond which it cannot go. 

The condition of the Church to-day is not unlike England's. 
Rationalism is arrayed against it, choosing the time and the point 
of attack, which at all times and in all places the Church must 
be prepared to meet. Its theology, the scientific exposition of 
its doctrires, is so vast, so profound as to be a sufficient employ- 
ment for the intellectual energies of its ministers; and when one 
reflects that these must also have an acquaintance with profane 
letters from which come the graces of expression with which 
hearers more or less cultured require the Gospel message to be 
clothed, one sees that those energies are taxed to the full. The 
enemy making no account of this, avoiding all the fortresses of 
the faith, may direct His attack now by way of physical science, 
now by way of ethnology, now by way of some other science, 
now by way of some false science newly invented, and the 
Church must be ready always to meet it. Were the Church not 
supernatural, indefectible, strong not in human power but in the 
divine might, one could not be blamed for looking on its cause as 
almost hopeless 

A Rationalistic science falsely so called is that of a Compara- 
tive Religion. It is necessarily false because such are its first 
principles, the denial of a primitive revelation and the assumption 
of the degradation of primeval man. It is false because, science 
being the knowledge of things by their causes, the data in the 
matter are for Rationalists so limited as to make the investigation 
of causes an absurdity. Hence their Comparative Religion is 
nothing but a bundle of changing hypotheses as Father de Grand- 
maison well points out in the first essay of the series under re- 
view. For the Christian, God has revealed the origins of false 
religions, notably in the Book of Wisdom, in the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, in St. Paul’s sermon to the 
Athenians, and with these we rest well content. Nevertheless, 
as error must be met, some must take up the ungrateful task of 
wading through the vain imaginings of the Rationalist. For this 
reason the gift of 100,000 francs made by the reigning Pontiff to 
the Institut Catholique of Paris has been applied to the founding 
of a chair for this purpose. 








The lectures we are noticing have been published with the 
idea of putting before the student, by way of introduction to a 
Catholic investigation of the comparative history of religion, 
the facts of the religions of the world. Now and again com- 
parisons are made, but this is not the purpose of the series. 
That the matter is dangerous to handle goes without saying. 
The danger to morals has been removed perhaps by the suppres- 
sion of all unnecessary allusion to the diabolical foulness of most 
of the false religions. Should anyone doubt the danger to the 
humility of faith he need but read in the lecture on Buddhism: 
“See Buddhism as it is and you cannot dispute the superiority 
of Christianity. But let us carefully note that the superiority— 
at least to the extent to which a historian of religion is called 
upon to judge it—is primarily that of the western mind over the 
Hindu” (Vol. I, page 29). The latter assertion is patently false. 
The implication that the student of Comparative Religion ought, 
so to speak, to put off his faith, ignore the divine nature of 
Christianity, to constitute himself a judge and admit it to his 
court only on the same footing as the pagan religions, is nothing 
but Rationalism. 

The lectures are so very elementary as to make it surprising 
that the editor recommends and allows others to recommend to 
their readers books by men far removed from the Catholic Faith. 
We have this advice to give to those that read this series. Study 
carefully sections v, vi and vii of the essay of Father de Grand- 
maison’s essay in volume I, and the introduction of the editor; 
and take as your guides the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters of the Book of Wisdom and the first chapter of the 
Epistles to the Romans from the eighteenth verse to the end. 

H. W. 


One Christmas Eve at Roxbury Crossing, and Other Christ- 
mas Tales. By Catruryn Wattace. New York and Cincin- 
nati: F. Pustet & Co. Price 75 cents. 

Of the making of good, wholesome books for children there 
should be no end, for the reading public, as far as children are 
concerned, is interested and attracted by what is novel, and 
novelty means frequent change of persons and scenes. Four 
stories full of incident and lively dialogue make the plump little 
volume which the authoress here offers to juvenile readers, who 
will undoubtedly find much pleasure in reading them. 





Round the World. A _ Series of Interesting Illustrated 
Articles on a Great Variety of Subjects; 87 Illustrations. New 
York: Benziger Bros. Price $1.00. 

This is the eighth volume of the series and keeps close to the 
standard set in the first. It is really “round the world” in its 
scope, for Europe, Asia and America are laid under its con- 
tribution. The famous Irish pilgrimage, St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory, rich in ancient memories and cherished now as of yore, 
life in the navy, Japanese art, the Chippewas, olive oil, and an 
American country home will give some notion of the rapidly 
shifting scenes that its two hundred and more pages present. 
We are sure that it will furnish interesting and helpful matter 
for the enterprising teacher to read to her class. 





Footsteps in the Ward. By H. M. Cares. London: Sands 
& Co. St. Louis: Herder. 50 cents net. 

The title story is one of three tales of ghostly or preternatura) 
visitations. They are well told, thoroughly interesting in matter 
and manner, and, whether founded on fact or purely fictitious, 
point a wholesome lesson. “The Curse of the Branscombes” 
makes a half-witted man pronounce while being hanged a@ 
prophetical curse in eight excellent anapestic lines and his wraith 
to continue to repeat them for centuries thereafter, but those 
who like ghost stories Will find it thrilling. The printing, bind- 
ing and illustrations are excellent. o's 
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Argentina. By W. A. Hirst, with an 
Introduction by Martin Hume, M.A. Map 
and Sixty-four Illustrations. Pp. xxviii, 
308, uncut. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The richest of the South American re- 
publics in the elements of future great- 
ness in the industrial and commercial world 
hay ound a thoughtful and conscientious 
writer to present her claims to the reading 
public. With an Englishman’s inborn dis- 
trust of superlatives he begins in a moder- 
ate tone and, depending on facts rather 
than florid expressions, tells us of Argen- 
tina as she is to-day, with enough of her 
past to explain her position and to justify 
her hopes. A bird’s-eye view of the coun- 
try’s natural divisions introduces the reader 
to the period of Spanish domination, where 
he finds Spain’s colonial system carefully 
unfolded and described. In a work which 
is intended to open the eyes of manufac- 
turers and promote business interests, it 
is gratifying to note that he gives respect- 
ful attention and just praise to the work of 
the Church, and the influence of mission- 
aries in providing for the spiritual and in- 
tellectual wants of the young colony and 
the native tribes. 

_His study of the War of Independence, 
its causes, progress and results shows the 
thinker rather than the more popular flam- 
boyant stump-speaker or “ jingoist.” The 
career of the dictator Rosas finds no coun- 
terpart among the Spanish viceroys. 

The sources of Argentina’s coming pre- 
ponderance in South America, some of 
which have thus far hardly been tapped, 
are set forth for the guidance of the 
capitalist, the manufacturer and the artisan. 
Cattle, sheep, cereals, the vine and the 
riches of unexplored forests are in turn 
treated with all the detail that a prospec- 
tive settler might wish to find. In a coun- 
try which extends from 22 degrees to 55 
degrees, south latitude, and from sea-level 
to the snow-capped crest of the Andes, 
there is room for the greatest variety of 
natural and cultivated products 2s there 
is found the greatest diversity of topo- 
graphical conditions. 

The stay-at-home traveler will find well 
spent the time that he devotes to “ Argen- 
tina;” the prospective investor will find it 
a sober, uncolored statement of actual con- 
ditions and future possibilities. 


“ 


—_—__ 


The Life of Blessed John Eudes. By 
the Rev. MatrHew Russet, S.J. London: 
jurns & Oates. New York: Benziger 
Bros. Price 90 cents. 

The life story of the Blessed John Eudes 
is unfolded in the present volume most 
interestingly and with wonderful complete- 
ness when one takes into account the ex- 
tent and variety of all that was accom- 





plished by this holy man. The years of mis- 
sionary labor as an Oratorian, the several 
foundations of religious congregations, par- 
ticularly that of the Good Shepherd nuns 
and the establishment of the Eudist Fathers, 
to take charge of Seminaries, and his 
pioneer work in the propagation of devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart are so many testi- 
monies to the zeal of this apostle of the 
17th century and to the merit of his claim 
to the gratitude and veneration of Christen- 
dom. 

The brevity of the life is not due to 

lack of materials. A loving disciple of the 
Blessed, as Father Russell informs us, has 
already written his life in French. in four 
large volumes of more than two thousand 
four hundred pages. Within the last de- 
cade a complete edition of his writings has 
been in preparation, ten volumes of which 
appeared in 1905, and two more are soon 
to be published. The biography with which 
we are here favored would tempt one to 
peep into these voluminous remains, or 
at least into such an abridgment of them 
as has been given of the life. 
_The apostolic spirit is as needful now 
in the Church as in any period of her 
history. The humanitarianism of the day 
is working side by side with the supernat- 
ural activity of the children of the Faith. 
Enormous sums of money are spent in re- 
lieving the physical ailments of humanity, 
and many devote their lives to the work 
sometimes with meagre compensation but 
never with any thought of pleasing God, 
who has laid upon His followers the com- 
mandment to love one another. The life of 
Blessed John Eudes shows how an active life 
given over to the help of one’s neighbor may 
be directed by the highest motive, that of 
promoting the glory of God and the eternal 
welfare of souls. 

The personal charm which invests what- 
ever Father. Russell writes adds not a 
little to the beauty of the simple narrative. 
Knowing the wide extent of the Congre- 
gation of our Lady of Charity of the Good 
Shepherd throughout the United States, 
we could wish for a more extended refer- 
ence to the work which its numerous 
houses with their thousands of inmates are 
doing in America, and which is adding 
daily to the glory of their Blessed founder, 
Father xussell deserves our gratitude for 
making known to English-speaking Cath- 
olics the story which he tells so attractively 


of this wonderful servant of God. 
E. S. 





I. Traité ‘Des Scrupules, par L’Anpt 
Grimes. Paris: Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue 
Bonaparte. 

Il. Direction pour rassurer dans leurs 
doutes les Gmes timorées, par le R. P. 
QuapruPANi. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 

III. Direction pratique et morale pour 





vivre chrétiennement, par le R. P. Quap- 
RUPANI. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 

These little Baedekers for the spiritual 
life, as the booklets might not inaptly be 
called, are marked by sound doctrine, 
methodical arrangement and a charming 
simplicity. 

If English readers ever become ac- 
quainted, through a translation, with the 
work of l'abbé Grimes, they will find in his 
brief pages a sane and correct exposition 
of the nature, symptoms, causes, effects 
and remedies of scruples, that tells all that 
he needs to know of that painful and at 
times dangerous disease. 

The two other works are a translation 
from the Italian of Father Chas. Quadru- 
pani. A century ago Quadrupani was one 
of Italy’s most famous preachers, equally 
popular with the court of Turin and the 
shepherd-folk of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
Addressing in his first book the same class 
for whom I’abbé Grimes writes, Quadru- 
pani quaintly tells his reader: “If you 
follow these instructions, you will have 
for guide and director not the one who 
writes these lines, but St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, St. Philip de Neri, and especially 
St. Francis de Sales, men in whom all 
recognize great holiness, learning and ex- 
perience, the three conditions necessary 
for a leader in the Church of God and a 
safe guide for souls.” 

In this treatise, as well as in the second, 
which is meant for the faithful in general, 
Quadrupani treads safely in the path of his 
great masters. Like the gentle Bishop of 
Geneva, he has the gift of unction, and 
knows how to make virtue and piety at- 
tractive. 

Joun C. Rzvitxz, s.J. 
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“Tust Folks.” By Clara FE. Laughlin. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. Net $1.50. 


The Green Patch. By Bettina von Hutten. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. Net $1.50. 


The Attributes of God; Mirrored in the Perfec- 
tions of Mary. New York: Benziger Bros. Net 
90 cents. 


The Life of an Enclosed Nun. 
Superior. New York: The John Lane Co. 
$1.00. 


Early Steps in the Fold. 
verts and Inquirers. y F. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Net $1.10, 


Ordo Divini Officii Recitandi Missaeque Cele- 
brandae. Cum Officiis Votivis Ex Indulto Tam 


By a Mother 
Net 


Instructions for Con- 
M. Zulueta, S.J. 


Pro Clero Saeculari, Quam Pro lis — 
Kalendarium Proprium Clero Romano _ Conces- 
sum est. Pro Anno Domini MCMXI. New 


York: Frederick Pustet & Coo. 


By Francesca M. Steele. 


St. Bridget of Sweden. 
New 


Preface by the Rev. G. Browne, D.D. 
York: Benziger Brothers. Net 75 cents. 


Gardens Near the Sea. The Making and Care of 
Gardens on or near the Coast, with Reference 
also to Lawns and Grounds and to Trees and 


Shrubbery. By Alice Lounsberry. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. Net $4.20. 

Periodicals and Serials in the Library of the 
Catholic University of America. 1910. Wash- 


ington: The Catholic University. 
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EDUCATION 


Is it not time that the ardent followers of 
the new movement looking to the teaching 
of morality in the public schools, morality, 
they hasten to explain, entirely distinct 
from sectarian religion, should pay some 
heed to the argument always insisted upon 
not only by Catholics, but by innumerable 
non-Catholics as well, who recognize that in 
the great practical world about us morality 
unsupported by definite religious creed is 
unthinkable? We have every sympathy 
with the disposition of heart that prompts 
the purpose of the strong association which 
is now at work in the land to secure moral 
teaching as a regular feature of the school 
system. Yet we regret that their efforts 
can have no lasting satisfactory results. 
In whatever schools religion is not taught, 
morality is not taught, and where morality 
is not taught, the heart, conscience and 
will are not sufficiently educated for the 
duties and conflicts of life. Daniel Webster 
emphasized this nearly a century ago, when, 
in kis famous speech in the Girard case, 
he said: “It is a mockery and an insult 
to common sense to maintain that a school 
for the instruction of youth from which 
Christian instruction by Christian teachers 
is sedulously and religiously shut out is 
not deistic and infidel in its tendency.” The 
basis of the Catholic position is thus tersely 
stated by a correspondent of the new York 
Times. “ Either the school admits, in its 
teaching, that God exists or that He does 
not exist, or that it does not know whether 
He exists or not. If it admits that He 
exists, then it is theistic; if it suppose that 
He does not exist, then it is atheistic; if 
it proposes not to know whether He exists 
or not, then it is agnostic. In every one 
of these cases the school is still sectarian. 
Now, are our public schools influenced by 
the principles of any sect? Most certainly 
they are. They re influenced by the 
principles of the ...¢ which wishes to have 
schools without religious instructions.” Still 
more emphatic are the words of a 
Protestant clergyman of New York: 
“If, to-day,’ he says, ‘Christ were on 
earth and should enter almost any 
public school house in the country, the 
teacher, acting under instruction, would 
show Him the door. If, on the other 
hand, He were to enter any of the parochial 
schools, He would be worshipped by teacher 
and scholars on bended knee.’” 





A year ago Columbus Chapter, repre- 
senting the fourteen Councils of the 
Knights of Columbus in northern New 
Jersey, observed the eve of Columbus Day 
by holding its inaugural Charity Ball. The 
proceeds amounting to $1,500 were gener- 
ously handed over to the Trustees of St. 


dation of a perpetual scholarship for poor 
boys. Encouraged by the success of last 
year, Columbus Chapter of the same dis- 
trict of New Jersey invited its friends to 
another social gathering on October 11, 
and has now founded a second scholarship 
at St. Peter’s for the same -laudable ob- 
ject. Cardinal Gibbons sent a kindly letter 
with his blessing to the Chairman, Mr. 
Joseph F. S. Fitzpatrick, for the good work. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Anglican Church Congress, meeting 
lately at Cambridge has, in the dis- 
cussion of social questions, gone to lengths 
somewhat scandalous in the eyes of old- 
fashioned Christians. A Dr, Shuttleworth 
remarked that it would be impossible to 
revive the old Spartan way of dealing with 
feeble infants, and that philanthropy and 
medical science vied with each other in 
ihwarting Nature’s methods of eliminating 
che unfit. It is not certain that he re- 
gretted these facts, so he must be given 
the benefit of the doubt. He recommended 
the forcible segregation of feeble-minded 
persons, persons of criminal antecedents, 
persons subject to intemperance etc., so 
as to prevent them from marrying. He 
seems not to have perceived that all these 
categories are matters of more or less. 
When the defects indicated are of a cer- 
tain degree, public authority has long been 
accustomed to lock their subjects up. What 
advanced sociologists want. is the segre- 
gation of those whom some irresponsible 
committee chosen from among themselves 
may think ought to be shut up. As there is 
no fixed standard of social fitness or un- 
fitness, such a committee might fix its own, 
opening up possibilities of tyranny that 
make one tremble. 

A Mrs. Pinsent complained of the cost 
to the community of the children who can 
never be useful citizens, and alleged this 
to be the cause of the diminishing birth- 
rate. She brought neither facts nor figures 
to prove her extraordinary assertions. 
The Bishop of Ripon advised the urging 
of the classes mentioned not to marry, and 
the urging of the fit to marry as soon 
as possible. He held that in this matter men 
and women should think imperially. <A 
man of an alcoholic family or a woman of 
criminal stock should remain unmarried 
through motives of patriotism which, on 
the other hand, should compel all of clean 
antecedents to marry early. Should pat- 
riotism be inefficacious to restrain the for- 
mer they should be locked up. What 
should be done to the latter should they 
not hurry patriotically to have the banns 
published, he did not suggest. Neither had 
he a word to say on the religious aspects 
of these questions, though evidently they 


his utterances, worthy of an Anglican 
bishop, were received with cheers. 





Mr. Fionan McCollum and Rev. M. 
O’Flanagan, delegates of the Irish Gaelic 
League, are at present in New York, en- 
gaged in establishing an organization in 
support of the Gaelic Revival movement in 
Ireland, to be called the American Gaelic 
Alliance. Its object is to secure the co- 
operation of American sympathizers in pre- 
serving and spreading the Irish language, 
publishing Irish literature, fostering Irish 
industries, music and pastimes and reestab- 
lishing a distinctively Irish as opposed to 
an Anglicized Ireland. The United Irish 
Societies of New York have appointed a 
committee to cooperate with the delegates, 
and arrangements are being made for co- 
operation in other centres. Mr. John D. 
Crimmins has placed an office at Mr. Mc- 
Colum’s disposal, at Emmett Arcade, 624 
Madison avenue, New York, to which al) 
communications should be addressed. 


ECONOMICS 


Los Angeles is a growing town. Per- 
haps it is not growing quite as fast as its 
friends are in the habit of saying. Few 
western towns really attain the lofty sta- 
ture claimed for them until ten years or so 
after the claim has been made. Still Los 
Angeles is growing fast enough, and must 
have a water supply proportionate to its 
population of fifty years hence. The 
streams flowing west from the Sierra 
Nevada cannot suffice for both the irriga- 
tion of the country and the supply of the 
town. Owens lake, therefore, in Ingo 
county, to the east of the Sierra, has been 
taken as the source of a new water sys- 
tem. One may see from the map that the 
Sierra Nevadas erid in Southern California 
with a sharp turn to the west, so that a 
line can be run along their flanks from 
Owens lake to the coast without mecting 
any serious engineering difficulties. The 
water will be carried by canals and closed 
aqueducts and tunnels through the Coast 
Range Mountains and at points in its fal? 
from the high elevation of its source, it wil? 
be used to produce electric energy. The 
work will cost about 23 million dollars, and 
will take five years. 





Forty per cent. of the imports into the 
United States in the last fiscal year came 
from the tropics, and was valued at 636 
million dollars. Of it 96 million dollars. 
worth came from the possessions of the 
United States. The chief items were 
sugar, 172 million dollars; rubber, 101 mil- 
lion dollars; coffee, 69 million dollars. It 
is worth noting that the importation of 
raw cotton is growing, the value of last 








Peter's College, Jersey City, for the foun- 





touch religion very closely. Nevertheless 


year’s imports being over 17 million dollars. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


On October 18, Belmont Abbey, North 
Carolina, was created a Cathedral Abbey, 
“ Abbatia Nullius,” the first of its kind in 
America. Founded in 1876, under most 
unpromising circumstances, the Abbey and 
College of Belmont developed marvellously 
in prosperity and fruitful influence under 
Abbot Leo Haid, O.S.B., who in 1887, was 
consecrated Vicar-Apostolic of North 
Carolina. In recognition of the extensive 
missionary and educational apostolate con- 
ducted by the Benedictines of Belmont, 
His Holiness, Pius X, has raised the Abbey 
to Cathedral rank, giving it independent 
jurisdiction. On Tuesday, Archbishop 
Falconio, the apostolic delegate, preceded 
in soiemn procession by Bishops Haid, 
Northrop, Monaghan, Keiley, Van de 
Vyver, Kenny, and other church dignitaries, 
entered the Cathedral, and having celebrated 
solemn High Mass, formally published the 
decree of erection and imparted the Papal 
Benediction. Bishop Haid, O.S.B., is Arch- 
Abbot of the monastery, over which he has 
presided since its foundation. 





An event significant of Catholic progress 
in South Carolina was the dedication of a 
new and handsome church at Anderson, 
October 17. Anderson is a progressive 
manufacturing town; but, like most places, 
in that State, outside of Charleston, con- 
tains few Catholics relatively to the popu- 
lation. Some Irish families settled there 
in the eighties, fitted up a chapel and se- 
cured the occasional visit of a priest, but 
growing in numbers, wealth and influence, 
they determined to erect the most imposing 
church in the town, and did so unaided. 
Bishop Northrop, of Charleston, dedicated 
the church last Sunday, and appointed a per- 
manent pastor. Bishop Monaghan, of Wil- 
mington, preached the dedication sermon. 
Bishop Keiley, of Savannah, paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the generous and sturdy 
faith of the Catholics of Anderson. 





The American Federation of Catholic 
Societies will hold its ninth National Con- 
vention at New Orleans, November 13 to 
16. The Louisiana Federation, under the 
direction of Archbishop Blenk and Presi-. 
dent Denechaud, have completed prepara- 
tions for the reception of delegates who 
will be welcomed by Governor Sanders and 
Mayor Behrman. Archbishop Falconio, 
the Apostolic Delegate, will be present, and 
among the other prelates who have prom- 
ised to attend are Archbishops Farley, 
Glennon, O’Connell and Messmer, Bishops 
McFaul and Monahan, and all the bishops 
of the Southern States. Bishop Morris, of 
Little Rock, will preach the opening sermon 
in St. Louis Cathedral, where a uniform 


America and the Fourth Degree Knights of 
Columbus will take part in the ceremonies. 
Two public mass meetings will be addressed 
by speakers of national repute. The North- 
ern States will be well represented, among 
the delegates being two chiefs of the 
Dakotas on the part of the Catholic In- 
dians. Representatives will also attend 
from Porto Rico, the Philippines and the 
Hawaian Islands. Applications for cre- 
dentials and particulars should be ad- 
dressed to the National Secretary, 407 
Victoria building, St. Louis, Mo. 





At the request of Bishop Van de Ven the 
Pope has sanctioned the transfer of the 
See of Natchitoches, Northern Louisiana, 
established in 1853, to the city of Alex- 
andria, and the Bishop took possession 
there on October 11. The new diocese of 
Alexandria, of which Bishop Van de Ven 
will be the first incumbent, will have the 
same boundaries as that of Natchitoches, 
which it supersedes, and St. Francis 
Xavier’s has been designated as _ its 
Cathedral church. The change has been 
made because of the greater accessibility 
of Alexandria by railroad to the various 
portions of the diocese. 


PERSONAL 


Congressman Julius Kahn, of San Fran- 
cisco, is in favor of having in the national 
capitol a statue of Father Junipero Serra. 
“Every State in the Union is entitled to 
place two statues of its citizers in the 
Statuary Hall” says the Congressman, “and 
most of the States have done so, except 
California. This is not a private hall of 
fame, but one that was started by the 
Federal Government. When the old hall 
of the House of Representatives was aban- 
doned as a meeting place it was set aside 
as a hall of statuary. I have always con- 
tended that one of the two statues from 
California should be that of Father Juni- 
pero Serra. He blazed the way for Cau- 
casian civilization on the Pacific Coast, and 
it would be eminently fitting that this statue 
should be one of those selected by Cali- 
fornia. The legislature will, of course, 
have to appropriate what funds would be 
necessary for erecting the statue.” Mr. 
Kahn is a native of Kuppenheim, Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Germany, and has al- 
ready served six terms as a member of 
Congress. It may seem strange that a 
German Jew should be so outspoken in 
behalf of a Franciscan friar, but those who 
know Congressman Kahn will not be sur- 
prised at his advocacy of the claims of 
the great missionary. The record of big- 
otry made by those who opposed the ac- 
ceptance of the Marquette Statue makes 
the stand taken by this unprejudiced Israel- 
ite all the more noteworthy. 
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PULPIT, PRESS, AND PLATFORM 
Tue REPUBLICAN PROGRAM IN PORTUGAL. 


If anybody has heretofore entertained 
the least doubt as to the character of the 
Portuguese revolution, the announced pro- 
gram of the small coterie of advanced 
philosophers, free thinkers, agnostics and 
Socialists who have proclaimed a republic 
should serve to dispel it. One of the lead- 
ing points of the program is the ex- 
pulsion of the religious orders, male and 
female, and the confiscation of their ex- 
tensive properties; another is lay or secular 
instruction which means that no teaching 
by religious associations will be permitted, 
and still another is the separation of church 
and state, presumably on the French plan, 
which includes the confiscation and plunder- 
ing of the church property. 

In order that no one may doubt their 
good intentions, these revolutionary leaders 
and so called Republicans have not waited 
for the assembling of either a constitutional 
assembly or a parliament to authorize legal 
procedure, but have proceeded at once to 
commence the operation of plundering. 
Several monasteries and religious houses 
have already been attacked, and all religious 
orders, men and women alike, have been 
ordered to leave Portugal within twenty- 
four hours. Here is human liberty and 
equality with a vengeance. 

These being the sort of men that have 
undertaken the task »f shaping the destinies 
of Portugal, it is evident that stormy times 
are ahead unless generations of bad gov- 
ernment have made materialism as ram- 
pant in Portugal as it has become in 
France. It is surely a spectacle worthy 
of a “proud” people to see thousands of 
helpless women driven from their quiet 
homes stripped of their property and sent 
into exile on the plea that their further 
residence in the country is dangerous to 
the state. It is fine service for a supposedly 
chivalrous soldiery to batter down the doors 
of peaceful monasteries and nunneries and 
turn their inmates over to the tender 
mercies of a maddened mob. If such are 
the signs and tokens of Republican gov- 
ernment then it is of a brand with which 
the free people of this the greatest of the 
world’s republics are totally unacquainted 
and which all chivalrous and generous 
people should repudiate. 

True, separation of church and state, 
which leaves the church as free to pursue 
its way in peace as the state itself, is most 
desirable in every free country. Such com- 
plete separation we have in the United 
States, but as separation is understood in 
some European countries, including the 
new Republic of Portugal, it means the 
full freedom of the state to plunder the 
church and persecute its adherents ad libi- 
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tum.—Editorial, New Orleans Picayune, 


October 10, 1910, 

During his speech at Lakewood, last Fri- 
day, Woodrow Wilson, in referring to his 
belief in democracy—with a small “d” 
and not in a partisan sense—made the fol- 
lowing comment upon the democracy of 
the Catholic Church: 

No society is renewed from the top; 
every society is renewed from the bottom. 
I can give you an illustration concerning 
that, that has always interested me pro- 
foundly The only reason why govern- 
ment did not suffer dry rot in the Middle 
Ages under the aristocratic systems which 
governed them, was that the men who were 
the efficient instruments of government— 
most of the officials of government, the 
men who were efficient—were drawn from 
the Church, from that great Church body 
which was then the only Church, that body 
which we now distinguish from other 
church bodies as the Roman Catholic 


Church. 
The Roman Catholic Church, then as 
now, was a great democracy. There was 


no peasant so humble that he might not 
become a priest, and no priest so obscure 
that he might not become Pope of Chris- 
tendom. Every chancellery in Europe, 
every court in Europe was ruled by these 
learned, trained and accomplished men, 
the priesthood of that great and then 
dominant Church. 

So, what kept government alive in the 
Middle Ages was this constant rise of the 
sap from the bottom, from the ranks, from 
the rank and file of the great body of the 
people through the open channels of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood 

That, it seems to me, is one of the most 
extraordinary illustrations that could pos- 
sibly be adduced of the thing that I am 
talking about. 


SCIENCE 


According to information received at 
Washington, October 14, Secretary of War 
Dickinson, who recently visited the Philip- 
pine Islands on his round-the-world trip, 
highly commended the work being done 
by the Jesuit fathers at the Manila Ob- 
He expressed his own appre- 
ciation and that of his government of the 
services of these men who gave up their 
Spanish citizenship to serve the United 
States as its official weather forecasters in 
the Philippines. At the time of American 
assumption of the reins of government 
there, the Jesuit fathers were the only men 


servatory 


in the Islands capable of carrying on scien- 
tific weather investigations 

The Scientific American of October 15, 
prints on its editorial page a very lauda- 
tory description of the Observatory of the 








Ebro, near Tortosa, Spain, which is under 
the direction of the Jesuits. It says the 
observatory “is probably the unique ex- 
ample of a great institution devoted en- 
tirely to the study of the interrelations of 
-solar and terrestrial phenomena.” And 
“this fine institution is an embodiment of 
an idea that is every day gaining ground 
among progressive meteoroligsts; viz., that 
fluctuations in the activity of the sun find 
a more or less immediate response in many 
phenomena of the earth’s atmosphere—in 
addition to the effects long since recognized 
upon the earth’s magnetic field.” 





Popular Astronomy for October contains 
a review by Paul S. Yendell of the publi- 
cation by Father Hagen, of the Vatican 
Observatory, of observations of variable 
stars made during 37 years by Edward 
Heis and those made during 39 years by 
Adalbert Kriiger. The first made nearly 
7,000 observations upon about 30 stars, and 
the second about 1,500 observations upon 
about 36 stars. The reviewer commends 
the publication very highly for its invalu- 
able data and the pains taken to present 
them in accessible form. 

The same journal contains also an ar- 
ticle by R. G. Aitken, of the Lick Obser- 
vatory, on No, 24 of the Publications of 
the Astronomical Laboratory at Groningen, 
by J. C. Kapteyn and H. A. Weersma, on 
the masses of visual binary stars. While 
the data are confessed to be very meagre, 
they have been selected with great care. 
The conclusion drawn from 26 binary stars 
is that, while the masses differ enor- 
mously in different sysfeths, the majority 
are of the same-order as that of our 
sun. The average mass of 24 systems is 
33 times that of our sun, 5 being larger 
than 40, and 4 smaller than 0.3. 

Percival Lowell, the director, in Bulletin 
No, 48, of the LoWell Observatory, inves- 
tigates the velocities of different parts of 
the tail of Halley’s comet, and says that 
these velocities increase with distance from 
the nucleus, and hence concludes “that the 
knots measured, which showed the action 
of a repulsive force exerted from the sun, 
were chiefly composed, not of solid particles, 
but of molecules of gases.” He adds that 
“if we turn to comet Morehouse we shall 
find this deduction, not only corroborated, 
but intensified.” 





Woven-wire masts on battleships have 
been found unserviceable. The vibration 
of the platform at certain speeds makes 
observations, calculations and communica- 
tions extremely difficulty 





Waldemar Poulson, a Danish electrical 
engineer, is credited with the success of 
lighting incandescent lamps by aid of the 
wireless transmission of the electrical cur- 
rent WittiaM F. Ricce, s.J. 





OBITUARY 


Peter A. Cassidy, a prominent Catholic 
layman, died recently in Albany, N. Y., aged 
80 years. In Volume I of “ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia” under the heading “The 
Diocese of Albany,” a carefully written 
summary of the most important events of 
that diocese, by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John 
Walsh, of Troy, Peter A. Cassidy is men- 
tioned among those “ in the field of charity 
and Catholic usefulness where fidelity to 
Catholic interests was and is the domin- 
ating principle of conduct.” Mr. Cassidy 
was born in New York City, July 13, 1830, 
where he attended the parochial school of 
St. Patrick’s old cathedral in Mott Street. 
In 1845 he enlisted in the Mexican war and 
was a soldier in the Fourth Infantry, of 
which General U. S. Grant was at that time 
a second lieutenant. 

After an honorable discharge from serv- 
ice at the end of the war, Mr. Cassidy made 
Albany his home, and from that time took 
an active interest in the charitable and re- 
ligious societies of the State Capital. He 
was the first prefect of the Cathedral Young 
Men’s Sodality, and until illness prevented 
about a year ago, he was a faithful atten- 
dant at all the exercises of the Sodality 
held at the Cathedral. Fifty-three years 
ago Mr. Cassidy became connected with 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and served 
as a vice-president of the general confer- 
ence. It was as a member of this society 
that his great works of charity were done. 
Every moment of his spare time was given 
to the relief of the poor and the aid and 
comforting of the afflicted. For forty years 
he visited every Sunday the penitentiary 
where he administered to the wants of the 
prisoners. During a typhus plague in the 
city, some years ago, when it was impossible 
to get nurses, Mr. Cassidy volunteered and 
risked his life for the sufferers at the pest 
house and continued to serve the stricken 
until the last case had been taken care of. 
No record of his charities was possible ex- 
cept by the recording angel, but the memory 
of his good deeds and of his exemplary 
life will be cherished by his friends and 
will be a stimulating influence for his fel- 
low Catholics. 





On October 19, the Rev. Louis L’Etour- 
neau, C.S.C., died at Notre Dame, Ind., 
age eighty-two years. Father L’Etourneau 
was born on October 2d, 1828, at Detroit, 
Michigan. He received his education at 
Notre Dame, and on September 20th, 1857, 
was ordained to the priesthood. He held 
with signal success a number of important 
positions in his community. He saw Notre 
Dame in nearly every stage of its develop- 
ment. He knew Father Sorin intimately 
and lived in close relationship with Father 
Granger. 








